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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAUSE IN ONE THOUSAND EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT. 


There has been more than one pe- 
riod in the history of Sunday-schools 
in this country, so strongly charac- 
terized by the display of peculiar 
energy and animated effort, that we 
have been tempted to fix upon it, as 
the acme—the very highest attainable 
point in this benevolent enterprize. 
So rapid and expansive, however, 
has been the advancement of the sys- 
tem, that it has successively passed 
one and another of these fancied li- 
mits; and they now appear, in re- 
trospect, as but moderate stages in 
the progress, where, if exertion had 
paused, it would have accomplished 
but half its objects. At this season 
of the year, there is a marked pro- 
priety in thus adverting to the steps 
by which God has led us onward to 
the attainment of this glorious re- 
sult. Here, then, let us raise an al- 
tar, as a testimony that “hitherto 
God hath helped us,” and let us here 
record and magnify his faithfulness, 
that those who shall come after, may 
know that his blessing ever went be- 
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yond our exertions, even when we 
attempted the most. 

It is now about two years, since 
the Managers of the “ American 
Sunday-School Union,” in an ad 
dress to their fellow citizens, fe- 
marked, in view of the prospects 
opening upon our country through 
the extension of this healthful cha- 
rity, that “the Christian would wel- 
come it, with mingled feelings of joy 
and thankfulness, as the harbinger of 
approaching blessings to the church of 
God.” But bright and glowing as 
were the anticipations of that hour, 


there is not one among us who does 


not feel that the reality has far sur- 
passed his hopes. The blessings have 
indeed descended;—they have fallen, 
as the dew from heaven, on our 
churches, and on society. Sunday- 
schools have been the avenues, by 
which thousands have been introduc- 
ed into the profession of the christian 
name, and the enjoyment of the 
christian’s hope; and up to this hour, 
the evidence of their continued suc- 
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cess is accumulating in an undimin- 
ished ratio, from every part of the 
land. The common Usron cherished 
and strengthened by the increased 
perception of its beneficial and invi- 
gorating tendency is daily deriving 
new accessions: while, like the Ban- 
yan-tree in the plains of India, the 
branches from the parent stalk, have 
themselves taken deep root in the 
ground, and are yielding around them 
grateful shelter from their own lux- 
uriant foliage. 

While, however, we record with 
thankfulness, these mementos of the 
past, and our hearts are swelling 
with hope as we contemplate the de- 
voted band of fellow labourers pledg- 
ed to continued effort, with unity of 
counsel and purpose, we cannot but 
reflect that we shall all act under a 
growing responsibility, equally so- 
lemn and affecting. 
which we have rapidly glanced, serve 


The facts, at 


to show, what exertion in this cause 
ean effect. If the ends so far attain- 
ed are of any value—if the peace 
and welfare of civil society—and 
what is of far greater moment, if the 
salyation of immortal souls be an ob- 
ject of acknowledged importance, 
then have we cause to strain every 
nerve in the prosecution and enlarge- 
ment of plans thus efficacious and be- 
neficent, 

The year on which we have now 
entered, will soon pass. Its weeks 
and months will be rapidly number- 
ed, but their date may yet exceed 
the brief term which God has a!lot- 
ted toushere. Of many of our nu- 
merous readers, this must be true, as 
it may be of ourselves and our more 
immediate associates. May God grant 
that those of us, for whom the Mas- 


ter shall so call, may be found in 














the active discharge of every incum 
bent duty with our lamps trimmed 
and burning, as the bridegroom com 
eth. 7? 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF PENN 
SYLVANIA, 

We extract from the late message 
of Governor Shulze, the following 
impressive testnony to the import- 
ance of some of those objects which 
the Sabbath-school, more than all 
other agency, is accomplishing for 
society. In regard to the necessity 
of providing for the intruction of all, 
he says, 

“ Whether we regard it in its pro 
bable influence upon the stability of 
our free republican governments, or 
as it may contribute to social and in 
dividual happiness, it equally de 
serves the earnest and unremitted at- 
tention of those who are honoured 
with the high trust of providing for 
the public welfare. If the culture 


of the understanding, and the heart 


be entirely neglected, in early life, 
there is great reason to fear that 
evil propensities will take root, 
where with proper discipline, there 


might have been a rich harvest of 


usefulness and worth. A_ know- 
ledge of our rights and a sense of our 
duties, a just estimate of the value 
of the blessings we enjoy, and an 
habitual desire to preserve them, are 
the wholesome fruits of that good 
seed, which it is the object and with 
the favour of Providence, the effect 
of moral and intellectual instruction 
to implant.” 


He then adds with probable refer- 
ence to the American Sunday-School 
Union, and kindred institutions, 


** Until the difficulties, in the way 
of a general plan of education for 
all, which have hitherto been found 
insuperable, be overcome, it will be 
in the power, as it has always been 
in accordance with the disposition of 
the Legislature, to afford a liberal 
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aid to the exertions of public spirited 
and benevolent citizens.” 


The above recommendation points 
only, we presume, to granting all 
reasonable facilities to the benevolent 
operations to which the allusion is 
made; and in this view, we welcome 
the expression of such favourable 
opinions from the highest civil officer 
in this commonwealth. 


It may be accounted a singular fact 
in the history of Sabbath-schools, 
that they have grown to their present 
scale of great and acknowledged im- 
portance, almost without the notice 
of civil governments, orrulers. So 
absolute, indeed, has been the apa- 
thy with which they have been re- 
garded, that even the existence of 
this most efficient plan of doing good, 
could hardly be gathered from the 
official acts of any legislature; and 
this too after the lapse of nearly half 
a century since their first establish- 
ment. 


We are not, however, among 
those, who deem such neglect a 
matter to be regretted. It is not, 
that nothing could be done by civil 
government, in aid of this cause, 
but we should sadly fear the marring 
of the present simplicity of the sys- 
tem, under the hands of legislators. 
‘The prosperity of the Sunday-school 
cause stands in the gratuitous charac- 
ter of the instruction which it con- 
fers. ‘This is its peculiar, its noblest 
attribute, that while it tenders freely 
the most important benefits, the de- 
voted teacher asks in return, nothing, 
—absolutely nothing, either from 
the immediate recipients of his 
bounty, or from that society to which 
he renders benefits the most cssen 
tial. re 














THE INDIAN CHIER’S ADDRESS. 


We are persuaded we shall gratify 
our readers, by presenting them with 
the following specimen of the elo- 
quence of one of the ‘‘sons of the 
forest.” It is an address to the scho- 
lars of one of the missionary schools 
among the Choctaws, and was for- 
warded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, by one of their 


agents. 


“*My Children, Brothers, Friends, 
—This which I tell you, is the truth; 
listen well to me. God’s heart is 
good; such a heart as that you must 
have. Your father, mother, bro- 
thers, sisters, uncles not to love, is 
not good. Hear what 1 tell you. 
Love God; throw away, bad heart. 
God sees us: God is very sorry that 
we have bad hearts. Throw awa 
the bad heart. The heart whic 
your forefathers had, who had bad 
hearts and no minds, you must throw 
away. If we will serve God, he 
will bless us and pity us. As to our- 
selves, our hearts are bad, and it 
keeps hurting us.—O God, surely 
give us a new heart before we die. 
What shall we be? We cannot avoid 
death. Let us be good, that we 
may go where you are. Send down 
for us when we die. Pityus. When 
you made the first man, you made 
his heart good. But we are red ig- 
norant people. ‘Take away from us 
our bad hearts and give us new 
hearts. Our bad hearts hurt us. 
We Choctaws did not formerly hear 
your words. Our thoughts were as 
the wind. Now we hear your word, 
and we have a beloved house, which 
we have set apart.’ Pity us: hear us. 
Hear us. This day is your holy day. 
As we know it we have met here to 
praise you. Hear us, look down— 
pity us. 

You must not steal: if you trade 
for it, if you buy it, you may take 
it; but if you steal, when you die 
God will tell you, there is the road 
to the great fire, go into it. God 
never steals: you must not steal. if 
you go about stealing, you wil? be 
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tin the road to hell; but if your | 


eart is good, you will go up when 
you die. If God loves you, you will 
never die; you will live forever. I 
who talk to you, talk a true and be- 
loved talk to you. You must hear 
and know it. This is all I have to 
say. My brothers, children, friends, 
you have heard—this is all.” 


EXAMPLE. 
We understand that the Teachers 
of the Sunday-school, belonging to 
one of the churches of this city, have 


determined to furnish every scholar 
belonging to their school, with a 


Testament and Hymn Book. 


For the Sunday School Magazine. 
AN ADDRESS TO TEACHERS. 


Mr. Editor, 


In the December number of your 
Magazine, which has just reached 
me, you solicit contributions, and the 
reasons you have presented are so 
strong, that they cannot well be re- 
sisted. One great difficulty, how- 
ever, exists in the multiplied avoca- 
tions of those from whom original 
communications could most naturally 
be expected. I mean the clergy and 
those of the laity, who have bent 
their attention to the subject of Sun- 
day-school instruction. lam persuaded 
that there are very few of the former 
class, but who are warmly interested 
in the success of the Magazine, and 
who would not be delighted to con- 
tribute something occasionally to its 
pages. And though by my own ex- 
perience, | know how much time is 
occupied in other pursuits, yet in a 
work so peculiarly connected with 
their holy vocation, I trust many may 
be induced to devote some little of 
their time to this. For myself, | am 
fully impressed with the importance 
of the object, and as an earnest of 
my good wishes and future inten- 
tions, I send you an Address, which 
I have delivered, and I have reason 
to believe, with some profit, to an as- 
sociation of teachers. If in your 
judgment, it should be deemed wor- 
thy of a place in your January num- 











ber, I may feel encouraged to add 
some further contributions, for the 
subject is one in which I delight, and 
in which I have long exerted myself. 
With every wish for the extended 
usefulness, of your already useful 
Magazine, Il remain, yours, &c. 
A CLERGYMAN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Dec. 10, 1827. 


Address to Sunday-School Teachers, 
Delivered » by . 

I stand before you, friends and 
brethren, fellow labourers in the 
work of the Lord, at your own par- 
ticular request, and I feel a high de- 
gree of satisfaction in being permit- 
ted to discharge a duty at once so in- 
teresting and important. On a sub- 
ject.which is now receiving so much 
attention as the sacred enterprize in 
which you are engaged, it were use- 
less to affect the possession of any 
novel views, or to challenge for the 
present address, the development of 
any untried plans. All that the 
speaker wishes, and all that he aims 
at, is that he may bear his testimony 
in favour of this great branch of 
christian duty, and seek at once to 
strengthen your hands and to encou- 
rage your hearts. From the wide 
range of topics which is presented 
me, I must make a selection, for the 
brevity of an address, renders it al- 
together impossible to take a view as 
extended as the subject. 

There are topics of Exhortation, 
and there are topics of Encourage- 
ment, both to be insisted on, and 
these two terms will form the gene- 
ral outline of the present address. 

The work, my christian friends, 
in which you are engaged, is one 
universally acknowledged of great 
and peculiar importance; and in the 
discharge of the duties which you 
have voluntarily assumed, there is a 
diligence and promptitude required, 
which may correspond with the sin- 
gular importance of the undertaking 
itself. It is not merely to take the 
children of poverty from lanes and 
alleys, and give them the benefit of 
a common education. This is the 
very lowest considération in the scale 
of Sunday-school instruction, and 





though without doubt, it must be at- 
tended to in order to pave the way 
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Education among the Cherokees. 5 





for more enlarged and more import- 
ant concerns, the teachers of a Sun- 
day-school would have but a very im- 
perfect view of their duties, did they 
not look much further than this. It 
is indispensable that they consider 
every smaller effort as merely intro- 
ductory to a knowledge of those 
things which may lead their tender 
charge, step by step, to become wise 
unto salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus. Any other view, by no means 
comes up to the grand intention of 
the object, and the task of instruc- 
tion loses the sublimity of its charac- 
ter, and degenerates into considera- 
tions, not worthless it is true, but 
still not worth the expended time 
and labour. Nothing is of so much 
importance to the excitement of a 
spirit of zeal and earnestness, as al- 
ways to judge of the importance of 
Sunday-school instruction, by an ele- | 
vated standard—a standard which is 
graduated by the worth of the im- 
mortal soul. Casting by all minor 
considerations, and viewing the sub- 
ject in the light of Eternity, there 
is a value attached to the character 
of a zealous and earnest Sunday- 
school teacher, which makes the in- 
dividual, either male or female, who 
is thus engaged, to stand far above 
the level of ordinary life. They are 
to be considered as most valuable 
assistants to the ministers of the gos- 
pel, for their worth, though in a dif- 
ferent sphere, is in its character the 
same. If either the one or the other | 
feel the importance of the work in 
which they are engaged, there will 
be ‘no danger, but that their work 
will be carried on with a proportion- | 
ed zeal. It may be laid down as a 
maxim, that never will the zeal of a 
Sunday-school teacher be found to 
flag so long as he, in his own heart | 
realizes his own immortal and responsi- | 
ble condition, and the condition of 
those who in the Providence of God, 
have been committed to his superin- 
tendence. When zeal and earnest- 











ness have given place to lukewarm. | 
ness and indifference, the feeling of | 
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importance in reference to religion |) poogress or EDUCATION AMONG THE 
itself must have diminished in its || 


force—there is then danger that your 


: ; ; 
personal interest in the truths of the | 
gospel is losing its hold upon your || 





hearts, If there are any you 
in such a situation—with and 
earnestness diminishing, and with 
lukewarmness and indifference usurp- 
ing their place in your hearts, let me 
exhort you to rouse yourselves as by 
a prodigious effort. Not only the 
everlasting welfare of the little flock 
whom you have gathered round you 
is at stake—but permit me most af- 
fectionately to say—there is a personal 
interest which is in jeopardy—your 
own souls are in danger. 
(To be continued.) 





WRITING AND CIPHERING IN SUNDAYX- 
SCHOOLS. 


P » Dec. 12, 1827. 
Mr. Editor, 

A query is made by one of your 
correspondents, in the November 
number, whether writing or ciphering, 
is taught in any of the Sabbath- 
schools, in the United States. 

To say that a practice does not ex- 
ist, because we do not know of its 
existence, is not often prudent or 
philosophical; but it is the concurrent 
belief of all, with whom I have con- 
versed upon the subject of the arti- 
cle, that the Lord’s day is not so pro- 
faned in any section of our country. 
Truth requires me to add, what 
otherwise I would willingly withhold, 
that in the early history of Sunday- 
schools among us, there were some 
instances of the adoption of the plan, 
now justly and universally repro- 
bated. 

Some teachers have devoted a 
week-day evening to instructing their 
pupils in writing and arithmetic, but 
the Sabbath hours have been held sa- 
cred for objects more important. I 
am well aware that our brethren in 
England have differed from us on 
this point, but I confidently expect 
that more correct ideas will soon pre- 
vail among those, who have been 
foremost in the peculiar walk of cha- 
rity, in which we are following. 

Yours, respectfully, AnunnEL. 








CHEROKEES. 
Our readers will be gratified to 
hear of the rapid advance of im- 
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provement among the Cherokees— 
and it gives encouragement as well as 
the most sincere gratification to the 
christian heart to know, that mis- 
sionary effort has been the instru- 
mentality principally employed.— 
From the December number of the 
Missionary Herald, we lIcarn, that all 
the apparatus of printing is now pos- 
sessed by this nation, and that the 
press will be employed in printing 
the New’ Testament, and other por- 
tions of the Scriptures, with School 
books, &c. A remarkable and very 
interesting feature of the informa- 
tion is, that a Prospectus has been 
issued for a newspaper, called the 
** Cherokee Phenix,” to be printed 
partly in Cherokee, and partly in 
English. The liberality of the na- 
tion is worthy of observation. Mr. 
Elias Boudinot has been appointed 
Editor, at a salary of $500 per ann., 
and to others engaged in the print- 
ing office, $700 has been appropri- 
ated annually. The following re- 
marks close the account, as found 
in the Herald. 


“ Among the Cherokees, then, we 
are to see the first printing press 
ever owned and employed by any na- 
tion of the Aborigines of this conti- 
nent; the first effort at writing and 
printing in characters of their own; 
the first newspaper, and the first 
book printed among themselves; the 
first editor; and, the first well or- 
ganized system for securing a gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. Among the Cherokees, 
also, we see established the first re- 
gularly elective government, with 
the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches distinct; with the safe- 
guards of a written Constitution and 
trial by jury. Here, also, we see 
first the Christian religion recognized 
and protected by the ‘government; 
regularly and exemplary Christian 
churches; and flourishing schools ex- 
tensively cstablished, and in many 








instances taught by native Chero 
kees.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR FAITHFULNESS IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The following brief memorial will 
tend to enforce upon teachers, the 
importance of every opportunity to 
instil the truths of religion into the 
minds of their tender charge. No 
matter how young those may be who 
are committed to their care; and 
even one word dropped as occasion 
serves, may be treasured up, and as 
food seed, produce an abundant 
harvest. The account was drawn up 
by the teacher of the class to which 
the little girl belonged, and was in 
tended chiefly as some alleviation to 
the sorrows of the bereaved parents. 
The child was entering her sixth 
year. 


Dear Sir, 


In compliance with your request, 
and in accordance with my feelings, 
1 would endeavour to give you some 
account of the conversation of your 
daughter, whilst a member of the 
Sabbath-school, But whilst I at 
tempt to write, my own heart sinks 
within me, when I think of my un 
faithfulness. She was placed under 
my care, about a month after the 
Sabbath-sthool commenced. I used 
to hear a short lesson in scripture, 
after which I endeavoured to explain 
the meaning—and asked her ques 
tions concerning it—which she an 
swered with surprising ability.— 
Whilst I was talking with her, she 
often appeared much affected, which 
led me to inquire into the state of 
her feelings, I asked her if she lov 
ed God? she said, that she did. 1} 
then asked her, if she ever prayed? 
she replied in the affirmative. 1 ask 
ed her, what she prayed for?’ she 
said, that God would forgive het 
sins, and make her a good child; 
and added, “my little book says | 
must pray.” 

At another time, I asked her, if 
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she thought she should go to heaven, 
if she should die now? She burst into 
tears, but made no reply. I inquir- 
ed of her, if she did not think she 
needed a change of heart, in order 
to become happy’? she answered, 
she did, and that she prayed to God 
that he would give her a new heart. 
The Sabbath the school closed, I 
told her, I did not think it probable 
she would enjoy the privilege of 
meeting with us again, and perhaps 
before the opening of another Sab- 
bath-school, she might be removed 
by death, for many children died 
younger than she; she replied, 
“Mrs. Wright’s little Lucy is dead, 
and she was younger thanI am.” I 
said, Mary, do you think you should 
be happy, if you should die now? 
she said, she thought she should.— 
I asked her, if she did not think that 
she had a wicked heart; and if she 
was not sometimes angry with her 
brothers and sister? she answered, 
that she prayed God to forgive her 
when she was angry. 

I asked her, if she should neglect 
her Bible, when the school was clos- 
ed? she said, she would not, but 
would read it every day, and would 
pray to God to forgive her, and make 
her a good girl. 

In this providence of God, I feel 
myself deeply afflicted, and though 
I cannot add any comfort in your af- 
flictions, yet I can sympathize with 
you. The tender sensibility which 
marked her age, together with her 
amiable disposition, greatly endeared 
her to me. 

When I think of her lovely form, 
which is laid in the dust, and that I 
shall no more hear the sweet accents 
which flowed from her tongue, I 
cannot restrain my tears. But I con- 
sole myself with the thought, that 
her soul is at rest in the arms of her 
Saviour, and that we shall meet her 
again at the resurrection of the just. 

Mary Farteyr, 

Goshen, Nov. 23. 





ON THE EXHIBITION OF BROTHERLY 
LOVE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNIONS, 


The establishment of Sunday-shools 
constituted a new era in the history 


| 








of the moral world, and the formation | 





| in the ways of salvation. ; 
| growth and increasing prosperity af- 





of Sunday-school unions marked anew 
era in the history of Sunday-schools. 
The foundation of a Sunday-school 
union is laid on the principles of 
christian affection, and its superstruc- 
ture appears adorned with scriptural 
beauty and harmony. It is a combina- 
tion of energies to destroy the influ- 
ence of prejudice and the power of 
bigotry, and to spread the knowledge 
of divine truth, by instructing youth 
Its rapid 


ford a pleasing evidence of the ex- 
tensive influence of that brotherly 
love, which is the identifying law of 
the kingdom of Christ. In propor- 
tion as we imbibe the spirit of Jesus, 
so shall we exhibit the lineaments of 
the heavenly family, and earnestly 
desire to unite in whatever plan will 
most effectually and widely promote 
the glory of God and the best inte- 
rests of man. In a Sunday-school 
union we give a practical demonstra- 
tion, that the differences of opinion 
between real Christians are small in 
number and trivial in importance, when 
compared with those in which we all 
cordially and heartily agree together; 
and we publicly pledge ourselves to 
sacrifice the minor obstacles at the 
foot of the cross, and to unite our 
best exertions against our common 
foe, instead of employing them against 
each other: we forget all sectarian 
distinctions, and merge all party di- 
visions in the scriptural name of 
“‘ Christian,” 

Many reasons might be adduced, 
why we should unite with believers 
of other denominations who hold the 
fundamentals of the gospel, but no 
substantial argument can be given 
why we should not unite. We do not 
intend to teach our scholars the Shib- 
boleth of a party, or to conduct them 
into the fields of sectarian discussion, 
or to lead them into the arena of 
theological controversy; but we de- 
sire to be made useful, through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, in mak- 
ing them Christians: we do not at- 
tempt to teach them the dogmas of a 
sect, or the peculiarities of a party; 
but we endeavour to show them their 
state as sinners, and the necéssity of 
a Saviour; to instruct them in their 
need of regeneration, and to lead 
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them to the cross of Christ, as their 
only refuge; to open to their minds 
the horrors of hell, the glories of 
heaven, and the awful scenes of a 
judgment day: these are points on 
which we all agree, and why should 
we quarrel about minor objects? We 
are brethren, children of the same pa- 
rent, engaged in the same work, ac- 
tuated by the same motives, looking 
to the same end, pursuing the same 
plans, and looking to the same God 
for a blessing: we therefore unite, not 
only to assist and encourage each 
other, but also from the conviction, 
that by a combination of strength, 
our operations will be more exten- 
sive, and our labours more beneficial, 
than they could possibly be by indi- 
vidual exertions. 

A union formed on the principles 
revealed in the Bible cannot be re- 
stricted to one party, but must ex- 
tend to “all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” ‘This certainly 
seems most consonant with the spirit 
of the Bible, and most agreeable to 
the nature and objects of Sunday- 
school unions. It really is an incon- 
sistency to talk of a union amongst 
members of the same denomination; 
they were united before. If our in- 
tention be to make our scholars sec- 
tarians, then let us have a sectarian 
Sunday-shool union; but if it be to 
make them. Christians, then let us 
have a union formed on the broad 
and expansive principles of Christi- 
anity; and let us pray that such unions 
may much increase, and that their 
duration may be as permanent as 


their blessings are important. 
Lon, Tea. Mag. 





THE ASPECT OF THE WORLD IN REFER- 
ENCE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


The following extracts from the 
Christian Observer, (London,) are a 
part of an address by the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, “than whom” say the editors, 
‘*no man has more closely observed 
the present circumstances of the 
world in reference to missionary la- 
bours, er more maturcly weighed the 
practical conclusions which result 
from this aspect of socicty.” The 











observations have a particular bearing: 
upon us as Americans, and as Sunday 
school men. 


The world now presents to the 
Christian’s eye a noble and animating 
prospect; yet it is one which furnish- 
es abundant ground of warning and 
caution, and of deep humility before 
God our Saviour. It is obvious, to 
all who look around, that this is, in 
the first place, a day of great excite- 
ment. 

This excitement is of wide extent. 
It is not a religious excitement only— 
it is political, and it is intellectual. 

The flame burst forth either in this 
country, or in connexion with this 
country. <A political excitement, if it 
did not begin in the struggle of the 
United States of America for their 
independence, yet certainly acquired 
sensible strength in that struggle. 
The French who assisted the States, 
carried back to their own country 
principles, which soon inflamed the 
combustible materials that had been 
long collecting there. The effects 
and consequences of the revolution 
which followed, are now felt in every 
part of the civilized world. 

But this is also a day of religious 
excitement.—This excitement began 
powerfully to display itself soon after 
the commencement of the political 
struggle. Its more immediate de- 
velopment may be traced to the sug- 
gestion and establishment of Sunpax- 
scnoots: the teachers in these schools, 
and the youth taught in them, soon 
awakened new zeal in various quar- 
ters of the kingdom. I can speak of 
this from experience: when a youth, 
I became a teacher in the Sunday- 
schools of my birth-place, and both 
felt in myself and witnessed in others 
the powerful influence of this system 
in the increase of religious feelings 
and zeal. A revival of religion, both 
in and out of the established church, 
had then been for years in progress, 
and now received a sudden and rapid 
extension. The spiritual wants of our 
own country, and of the whole world, 
began to be felt as they were never 
felt before. The established church 
and the United Brethren had long la- 
boured in a few parts of the heathen 
world, and the Wesleyan Society had 
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been the instrument, in co-operation 
with the united brethren, of great 
good to our West Indian slaves. But 
now we began to witness an enlarged 
regard to the glory of God and the 
salvation of mankind. One commu- 
nity of Christians excited another. 
Then sprung up that noble insutution 
the London Missionary Society, and 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
the Church Missionary Society; and 
these were followed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, and by 
other institutions adapted to the re- 
lief of the most urgent wants of man. 
The flame crossed the Atlantic, and 
was soon felt among protestants all 
over the world. 

An intellectual excitement accom- 
panies these great political and reli- 
gious movements of men’s minds. 
Knowledge begins to be felt and de- 
sired as power. Men find that it has 
pleased God to distribute intellectual 
capacities pretty equally among all 
classes; and, urged by doubtful and 
evil motives, as well as by good, there 
is a general grasping after that know- 
ledge which gives every strong mind 
the power of rule and control over 
others. 

But what are the duties of such a 
day? 

In this political excitement there 
is a tendency to lead men who are 
under its influence to idolize the 
world; and in this intellectual ex- 
citement there is a tendency to idol- 
ize intellect. The world is, however, 
of no sort of value but as it is made 
subservient to Christ; and it is utter- 
ly false that knowledge will, of itself, 
render men virtuous: it will arm the 
unrenewed man with more power to 
be mischievous; but it is the grace of 
God alone which can sanctify know- 
ledge, and direct it to those ends 
which are worthy of an immortal and 
accountable being. 

Christians must be on their guard 
against these evils. They must con- 
sider this state of excitement with a 
religious mind. It is a state of things 
ordained of God. It is in the natural 
order of the fulfilment of his pur- 
poses of mercy to the world, 

_ It is the duty of every christian to 
rise with the leadings and calls of 

Voi. V.—2 

















| evil. 


| active. 


Providence, and to awake to his share 
in the right feelings of the church of 
Christ. To sleep among sleepers is 
evil: but it is aggravated ciiminality 
to sleep when multitudes are awake 
and active. Itis not, however, enough 
to participate in the excitement of 
the day in which we live. It is our 
duty to see that the excitement of 
our mind is the genuine zeal of a 
christian. Religious excitement in a 
servant of God must be regulated by 
his word: and we must never forget, 
that whenever good is in progress, 
the enemy watches to pervert it to 
In a day of excitement like 
our’s, evil principles will be busy and 
Vanity, ostentation, self- 


_ complacency, party-spirit, self-righte- 





ousness, all low ana selfish motives 
and mere natural passions—these are 
temptations and snares to the real 
christian; but they are a worm at the 
root of a mere profession. 

The genuine exciting cause of 
every christian movement of our 
minds in the work of God, is, zeal for 
his glory in the salvation of a lost 
world. All must spring from his 
Spirit; all must be directed to his 
praise! And ever must we watch and 
pray against the secret working of 
self, in mingling its own feelings and 
ends with humble and holy zeal for 
Christ and the salvation of souls, 

But the day in which we live is 
not only a day of great excitement— 
it is a day of enlarged exertions. 

It is an animating object for the 
christian, to see the nations agitated 
with unwonted feelings, under the 
influence of principles which are 
rooting up inveterate prejudices, and 
demolishing the bulwarks of super- 
stition throughout the world. It isan 
animating object for the christian to 
witness the vast movements of men’s 
minds towards the acquisition of 
knowledge. Because, though he 
knows these things to be full of dan- 
ger, from the depravity of man and 
the malice and power of the enemy, 
yet he knows that he who is ** God 
over all, blessed for ever,” has or- 
dained this state of excitement and 
exertion, and is directing it to his 
own ends. 

In respect of the exertions of this 
day, more particularly as connected 
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with religion, look at those three 
mighty engines—education, the press, 
and the mins a g 

A system education by mutual 
instruction, has been discovered and 
perfected in this favoured land, which 
is actually proved to be adequate, at 
an expense within reach, to the in- 
struction of every human being! 
And, for the press, who can adequate- 
ly estimate its power! And who can 

uly appreciate the actual use which 
has been made of that power, in the 
single instance of the five million co- 
pies of the Scriptures, or parts of the 
Scriptures, which have been put into 
circulation by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ?* In reference to the 
ministry, as employed for the salva- 
tion of the heathen world, it will be 
found, that probably from six to seven 
hundred missionaries, a great portion 
of whom were married, have left their 
respective homes, in christian lands, 
since the awakening which we wit- 
ness, in order to ‘‘ preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” ' 

Nearly half a million of money has 
been spent by christians, within the 
last year of which the accounts have 
reached us, in the direct work of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ: about 
a sixth part of this sum has been sup- 
plied by American christians, the 
other five-sixths by this country. 

These facts are undoubtedly very 
encouraging, as contrasted with the 
apathy of earlier days, and considered 
as pledges and earnests of more en- 
larged zeal, and of far greater liber- 
ality. But have we all done our duty 
in respect of the calls for christian 
exertion in our day? Very few, I 
fear, can truly say this. Our exer- 
tions are at, compared with the 
past exertions of christians; but they 
are little indeed, compared—not 
with what the whole so called chris- 
tian church might do—but with what 
the real members of the church of 
= might do, and therefore ought 
to do. 





* The American Sunday-School 
Union have since their formation, a 
period less than four years, put into 
circulation more than five millions of 
their own publications. 


 —— 
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It isa serious question, which every 
christian should put to his conscience, 
whether, in respect of money, and 
time, and heart, his exertions are 
what they might be. 





INFANT SCHOOLS. 


It is amazing to contemplate the 
acuteness and activity of the human 
mind when employed in exploring 
the works of God, or investigating 
the depths of science. But there is 
an inexpressible delight mingled with 
our wonder when we behold this 
acuteness and activity put forth in de- 
vising the means of conveying light 
and happiness to those millions of the 
children of men who are sitting in 
darkness and ruin. The first is the 
exertion of mere intellect, and in 
such an enterprise the fallen spirits 
may far surpass the most highly-gifted 
of our race: but in the last, the heart 
and mind are alike engaged ;—intel- 
ligence is made tributary to the no- 
blest feelings of our nature. The ge- 
neral prevalence of this sort of effort 
forms one of the peculiar ‘‘ signs of 
the times.” The public mind seems 
to have taken a new scope, or rather 
to aspire to a loftier exercise of its 
faculties, Multitudes are not satisfied 
now with simple knowledge,—they 
want to know how to do good. The 
arts and the sciences are indeed stre- 
nuously cultivated, but at the same 
time an open ear and a ready hand 
may be found for every pious and be- 
nevolent plan. 

Other periods may perhaps dispute 
the palm of literature and philosophy 
with the present; but in the variety 
and sublimity of its religious chari- 
ties, it stands alone. It casts the eye 
of holy affection over the whole fa- 
mily of man; searches into all his 
wants that it may relieve them; and 
endeavours to find out the sources of 
his de tion and wretchedness 
that it may dry them up, or remove 
him from them, and elevate him to 
the dignity and happiness of a re- 
deemed immortal. Under every as- 

ct, and in every condition, from 

sh youth to hoary years, the igno- 
rant, the vicious, and the suffering, 
may find something done for them by 
the wise and the good of these days. 
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Who does not see a manifestation of 


this tender and enlarged charity in 
the simple but interesting elementary 
religious instruction placed in the 
hands of the little Sunday school 
scholar; and in the Bible of large 
print provided for the aged poor’ 

When the Christian Philanthropist 
looks over the wide scene of well- 
doing that the religious world of the 
present age has spread around him, 
he is apt to exclaim—** What else can 
be done! Every step of that path of 
darkness and sin, which is trodden 
from active childhood to decrepid 
age, seems occupied by some engine 
of benevolence to raise its travellers 
to intelligence, usefulness, and hap- 
piness !” 

But the enterprising charity of the 
age was not to be limited even toa 
course so extended. It had indeed 
followed the object of its kindness 
and its care to one extreme of his 
journey,—but why not welcome him 
at the other? If irreligious old age 
with its decays, its inveterate preju- 
dices, and its benumbed faculties, 
was not to be abandoned to hopeless- 
ness,—why should the sprightly, docile, 
and confiding infant be neglected ? 
The thought was congenial to the 
spirit that suggested it :—a new pros- 
pect bursts upon the eye,—1nranT 
SCHOOLS sprang into view, and charity 
was seen attracting together her in- 
teresting little groups. Faith gladly 
recognised in the sight the fulfilment 
of ancient prophecy,—** Whom shall 
he teach knowledge? And whom 
shall he make to understand doc- 
trine? them that are weaned from the 
milk, and drawn from the breasts.” 

Whether the origin of these in- 
stitutions is to be traced to Swit- 
zerland or Great Britain, does 
not satisfactorily appear. Emmanuel 
De Fellenburg, of Hoffwyl, near 
Berne, may perhaps be regardéd as 
the leader of the benevolent enter- 

rise. London is indebted for the 
introduction of her Infant Schools to 
the Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Da- 
cre, Sir Thomas Baring, H. Broug- 
ham, Macauly, Wilson, and a few 
other public spirited individuals. In 
Philadelphia this work of charity was 
recently commenced in the formation 
of ** the Infant School Society of Phi- 





ladelphia,” by a number of respecta- 
ble and devated females, who are as- 
sisted by a “Board of Advisers” 
composed of a few intelligent and 
» philanthropic gentlemen who had ta- 
ken an active part in the organization 
of the institution. That this excel- 
lent design may be crowned with an 
abundant success, who does not wish? 
Surely none who desires well for his 
country,—none who professes to be 
a follower of Him who said, “ suffer 
little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not,’’—can refuse his pa- 
tronage to an object so admirably 
calculated to benefit the one and so 
perfectly accordant with the spirit of 
the other.” 

The Institution which we are now 
contemplating, fills up a hitherto ne- 
glected chasm in that noble system of 
instrumentality which the inventive 
genius of christianity, has called into 
being. Infant Schools extend their 
influence backward from that point 
at which other benevolent societies 
commence their career of well-doing. 
And what may we not now hope for, 
—what bright anticipations may we 
not indulge, since gospel charity has 
thus comprehended within the sphere 
of her exertion the whole path of 
human existence? She had taken up 
her charge in the morning of youth, 
watched over him in the noonday of 
manhood, and followed him with her 
light and her consolations as his sun 
declined in the shades of death, —but 
this she felt not enough, and now ad- 
vances with heavenly smiles and fos- 
tering hands to receive the helpless 
immortal as he totters from the 
cradle. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to dwell upon the peculiar advan- 
tages which the tender mind of in- 
fancy affords for moral and religious 
instruction; or upon the beneficial, 
and almdst incredible effects which 





* The Directors of the Public 
School in Chester-street, have grant- 
ed an apartment in their building for 
the use of the Infant School ; the 
Society have appointed Mr. Ephraim 
Bacon, his wife, and pre q 
as teachers, who come to their un- 


dertaking peculiarly qualified by pre- 








vious experience. 
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these schools with their amusing dis- 
cipline, have already achieved. In- 
deed it would be hard to say, whe- 
ther they have been most blest to 
parents or to children. We will 
close with a brief narrative,--simple 
indeed, but strikingly illustrative of 
these blessings. 

A little boy in the Spital School, 
London, had reached his sixth year, 
and his father was sent for by the 
master to remove him as he had at- 
tained the age at which he could be 
received into the common, public 
schools, The father manifested an 
unwillingness to do so, and ingenu- 
ousl _— the following reason.— 
He neglected his Bible, and had 
imbibed many unhappy prejudices 
against it. His child however had had 
his curiosity so excited by the scrip- 
ture pictures at school, that he would 
frequently beg him to read the his- 
tory of them to him. And though for 
atime roughly refused his petitions, 
he would again and again renew 
them, especially when he perceived 
his father in a better humour than 
usual. “Please, father,” he would 
say, ‘* will you read about Solomon’s 
wise judgment’—I don’t know where 
to find it, was the reply; then said 
the child, 1 will tell you , it is in the 
third chapter of the first book of 
Kings. I looked,” continues the fa- 
ther, “as the child directed, and 
found it and read it to him. Having 
done so, I was about to shut the 
book, which he perceiving, said, Now 
please, father, will you read about 
Lazarus raised from the dead ?— 
Which was done; and in short, he 
kept me at least two hours that night, 
oak completely tired me out, for 
there was no getting rid of him. The 
next night he renewed the applica- 
tion with—Please, father, will you 
read about Joseph and his brethren ? 
—and he would always tell me where 
it was to be found. Indeed he was 
' not contented with my reading it, 
but would get me into many difficul- 
ties, by ng me to explain that 
which I knew nothing about. He 
then would tell me that I ought togo 
to church, for his master had told him 
that that was the place to learn more 
about it, and added,—I will go with 
you, father. In short, he told me 


} 








every picture you have in your 
school, and kept me so well at it, 
that I really got the habit of reading 
for myself with some degree of de- 
light :-—this therefore is one of the 
reasons why | wish the child to re- 
main at school.” 

Not long afterwards the mother 
came to express her thankfulness for 
the benefits which the Infant School 
through the instrumentality of the 
child, had conferred upon herself 
and family. Her husband, it appear- 
ed, had been addicted to gaming and 
intemperate habits, but now used to 
buy good books which together with 
the Bible, he read in the evenings at 
home to the great improvement of 
himself, and comfort of those about 
him. It was found upon investigation 
that the man with his wife and chil- 
dren, had become regular attendants 
upon a place of public worship, and 
that they had acquired in his neigh- 
bourhood, the character of a very 
exemplary family.—‘‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise !”—P/ul. Rec. 





SABBATH-SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Extract of a letter, dated Birming- 
ham, 19th April, 1827. 


“This is Easter Week, and has 
been a very delightful one to me, as 
also to many others, who are engag- 
ed in the all-important work of Sab- 
bath-schools. On Tuesday was held 
the 12th anniversary of the Birming- 
ham Sunday-School Union, when 
more than six thousand children were 
assembled together in Carr’s lane, 
Livery street, and Cannon street 
Chapels. 

“1 wish you had been among us, 
you would have been delighted with 
the simplicity of the address, and the 
attention of the children. In the af- 
ternoon, we (that is the teachers) all 
met in the school room to take tea 
together as usual ; there was a goodly 
number of us, one hundred and fifty. 
After tea we sung a hymn; then, 
quite unexpectedly, Mr. East deliver- 
ed a most affectionate and faithful ad- 
dress. We then went into chapel, 
which was soon quite filled ; there we 
heard several excellent speeches, 
particularly one delivered by 
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Dudley, Esq. who is in Birmingham 
pleading in behalf of the B. & F. 
Bible Society. He related a very af- 
fecting anecdote, which I will endea- 
vour to give you. In the county of 
Kent lives, or lived, a clergyman and 
his lady, who took a very active part 
in the Sabbath school connected with 
his church. ‘They had in the school 
a boy, the only son of a widow, who 
was notoriously wicked, despising all 
the earnest prayers and admonitions 
of the clergyman, who out of pity for 
his poor widowed mother, kept him 
in the school eighteen months; at 
length he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to dismiss the lad as a warning 
to others. He soon after enlisted as 
a soldier in a regiment that was soon 
ordered to America, it being during 
the last American war. Sometime 
after, the poor widow called upon the 
clergyman, to beg a Bible of the 
smallest size. Surprised at such a 
request from an individual, who was 
evidently on the verge of eternity, 
and who he knew had one or two Bi- 
bles of large print, which she had 
long used to good purpose, he inquir- 
ed what she wanted it for. She an- 
swered, *‘ A regiment is going out 
to America, and I want to send it to 
my poor boy; and, O! Sir, who knows 
what it may do!” She sent the Bible 
which the clergyman gave her, by a 
pious soldier, who, upon arrival at 
their destination, found the widow’s 
son the very ringleader of the regi- 
ment in every description of vice: 
after the soldier had made himself 
known, he said, ‘*‘ James, your mo- 
ther has sent you her last present.” 
He replied, in a careless manner, 
** Ah, is she gone at last ? I hope she 
has sent me some cash.” The pious 
soldier told him he believed the poor 
widow was dead; but, said he, “ she 
has sent you something of more va- 
lue than gold or silver, (presenting 
him with the Bible;) and, James, 
it was her dying request, that you 
would read one verse, at least, of this 
book every day, and can you refuse 
her dying charge? He said, “ Well, 
it is not too much to ask, (opening 
the Bible.) So here goes the words, 
“Come unto me all ve that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” ‘© Well,” said he, ‘this is 




















very odd. £ have opened to the only 
verse in the Bible that I could ever 
learn by heart; when 1 was in the 
Sunday school, I never could, for the 
life of me, commit another. It is 
very strange! But who is this me, 
that’s mentioned in the verse?” The 
pious soldier asked if he did not 
know; he replied, that he did not. 
The good man then explained it to 
him; spoke to him of Jesus, exhibit- 
ed the truths and invitations of the 
Gospel. They walked to the house 
of the chaplain, where they had far- 
ther conversation; the result was, 
that from that hour he became a 
changed man, and was as noted for 
exemplary conduct as before he had 
been for his wickedness. 

“Sometime after his conversion, 
the regiment in which he was, en- 
gaged with the enemy, at the close 
of which the pious soldier, in walking 
through the field of blood, beheld, 
under a large spreading oak, the 
dead body of James, his head reclin- 
ing upon his Bible, which was open- 
ed at the passage, ‘* Come unto me 
all ve that are weary,” &c. Poor 
James had gone to his eternal rest. 
Mr. Dudley said he had frequently 
held the Bible in his hand; there 
were not less than fifty pages stained 
with the blood of poor James. How 
encouraging, said Mr. D. is this for 
Sabbath school teachers to perse- 
vere; for should there be but one 
grain of seed sown, it might, as in 
the case of the widow’s son, produce 
a plentiful harvest. The only verse 
he ever committed to memory, was 
the means in the hand of the Holy 
Spirit, in bringing him out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light; and James 
is now, we trust, joining the song of 
the redeemed in Heaven.”—WN. F. 
Tract Mag. 


AUXILIARIES, 

Some of our correspondents have 
misunderstood the terms of auxilia- 
ryship ; and in introducing the fol- 
lowing interesting letter (from a lady 
in Kentucky to the Corresponding 
Secretary) we would take occasion 
to remark that the payment of three 
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dollars by any Sunday-school or Sun- 
day-school society, however large or 
small, constitutes it an auxiliary, if ac- 
companied with a copy of its consti- 
tution and a list of its officers and 
managers. A copy of its annual 
report is also required to be sent to 
the corresponding secretary every 
year, 80 as to reach him on or before 
the 15th day of April; but no annual 
payment of three dollars is required. 


I am entirely satisfied with the 
explanation given with regard to the 
subscription for the Magazine. My 
mistake was founded in misappre- 
hension of the statement made in the 
catalogue ; supposing the sum of 
three dollars was an annual contribu- 
tion to the Union from the school. 
Would it not be well, Sir, for the sake 
of those far removed from sources of 
gencral information, to make an ex- 
plicit statement of the terms in any 
convenient number of your excellent 
Magazine, that those who have hith- 
erto been deterred from joining the 
Union may distinctly understand the 
terms of connexion? Several per- 
sons beside myself had imbibed the 
same idea, 

I am happy to state, that the Sun- 
day-school cause is rapidly progress- 
ing among us through the influence 
of the society’s publications. We 
have now two flourishing schools in 
our town, and one a few miles in the 
country. Many of the teachers’ hearts 
are warmed in their work, and 
though we have much, very much to 
dishearten us, om will we encourage 
ourselves in the Lord our God, and 
resolve with persevering effort to 
continue sowing the good seed, and 
watering with our prayers and tears, 
hoping yet to see an abundant har- 
vest brought into the garner of our 
Lord. Our greatest want is Bidles, 
which we alas! have not funds to 
purchase; and we have but little 
prospect of having our wants soon 
supplied, unless aided by our gene- 
rous eastern brethren, Some of the 
children when given their weekly 
lessons have no Bibles at home, and 
have to borrow of friends or neigh- 
bours to commit their lessons. May 








the time soon come when every state 
in the union shall follow the noble 
example of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and send a Bible to every des- 
titute family in its bounds! 

1 would respectfully remark, that 
we should be highly gratified to see 
the society’s annual report, which 
has not yet found its way into our 
neighbourhood ; it will have a tenden- 
cy to stimulate to renewed exertion 
when informed of all that is doing in 
the noble cause of Sunday-schools. 





MUSIC IN SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
The following article is taken from 
the Boston Recorder, and if we are 
able, from the signature, to judge as 
to the author, we feel persuaded that 
there is no onc better calculated to 
handle the topic with the pen of a 
master. We should however have 
been glad if the subject had been 
pursued still more in detail. For our 
own parts we are fully sensible that 
if there is yet one glaring deficiency 
remaining in the improving system of 
Sunday-school instruction, it is that 
which relates to the singing of the 
teachers and scholars. We say éeach 
ers and scholars, for it is a matter per- 
fectly apparent to us after a long ex 
perience and close observation, that 
one great source of the evil is the de- 
ficiency of knowledge on the part of 
the teachers, who most generally as 
the usual phrase is, set the Hymu.— 
We will not however anticipate, but 
ask the attention of our readers to 
the communication, and then we shall 
offer some additional observations. 


The talent of making melodious 
sounds is a noble talent; evidently 
bestowed by the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, for the express pur- 
pose of praising Him. If every other 
talent must be buried with us, in our 
graves ; we have evidence from scrip- 
ture that if we sing God’s praise with 
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a pure heart, here on earth, we shall 
do it through eternity. Parents are 
willing to acknowledge the propriety 
of early instruction in singing; but 
in regard to their children, singing 1s 
not allowed to interfere with other 
studies. The general impression 
seems to be, that if an opportunity 
presents after their education is com- 
pleted, well; if not just as well. And 
while much time and money are ex- 
pended in some fashionable branches 
of education, which are never useful 
after leaving school; singing, which 
is a useful and pleasing employment 
through life, is neglected; so much 
so, that there is probably not more 
than one in twenty of those who at- 
tend public worship, who can with 
propriety join his voice in sacred 
song. 

If this is a fact, and if all are inex- 
cusable for not improving every ta- 
lent given them, where and in what 
manner is a reformation to be effect- 
ed ?—Reason teaches that the talents 
already cultivated must be employed 
in giving instruction to the rising ge- 
neration. Iam aware that every eye 
will be directed to Sabbath-schools, 
where instruction is generally of a 
moral and religious nature, and 
where so great a proportion of the 
youth in this part of the country are 
collected once a week, and where 
very many of the most efficient mem- 
bers of society are engaged in teach- 
ing, many of whom are qualified to 
teach the first principles of music. 

But I am aware also, that as soon as 
the idea is presented, the great ene- 
my of harmony will endeavour to 
suggest objections to the plan which 
may at first seem insurmountable ; 
such as the following. It will inter- 
fere with other lessons—The pro- 
priety of teaching sacred music on 
the Sabbath is questionable—We 
have not teachers capable of in- 
structing—lIt will injure the voices of 
children to sing when young, &c. In 
regard to the first objection: if sa- 
cred music is acknowledged to be a 
part of religious worship, it takes a 
place in the first rank of Christian 
duties. If otherwise, the subject 
may be dismissed at once, as unwor- 
thy the attention of the public. In 
answer to the second objection, if 
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there is an impropriety in spending a 
few hours in teaching the rudiments 
of music, to prepare children to unite 
their voices in songs of praise to 
God, then certainly it is highly im- 
proper to teach them on the Sabbath 
the first rudiments of reading. But 
if this should be a serious objection, 
I would suggest to those teachers 
who are at all acquainted with music, 
and have any feelings of devotion, 
whether it would not be better for 
them to meet the children two or 
three times separate from the usual 
school hours, and instruct them so as 
to sing a few tunes consistently, than 
to continue singing as some schools 
now do, like the confusion of tongues 
on the tower of Babel. 

In regard to teachers, it is more 
than probable that there are-those in 
every Sabbath-school who are capa- 
ble of teaching the gamut and musi- 
cal characters ; and of course of in- 
structing the children to sing a few 
simple tunes by note and.word; and 
these lessons would be an introduc- 
tion toa more extensive knowledge 
and practice. Characters in music 
are first to be learned; this done, 
the matter of applying the voice to 
make successive sounds placed pro- 
miscuously on the staff, never can be 
learned but by observation and prac- 
tice; and the earlier in life the prac- 
tice is commenced the better; for, it 
requires so much time, practice and 
patience, that but few who do not 
commence when young, are ever able 
to read music readily. It may be ob- 
jected that in this way children will 
only learn by rote. True; but this is 
the only way in which any one, old 
or young, ever has learned, or ever 
will learn to sing. Sounds and their 
relations must be distinguished by 
habit, and these sounds are first ac- 
quired by imitation. 

Observation and experience have 
proved that two-thirds of the chil- 
dren that attend Sabbath-schools, are 
capable of learning to sing readily, or 
in other words ate natural singers, 
capable of imitating any given sound ; 
and that one hundred children may 
learn to sing by note and word four 
tunes correctly, sooner and with less 
trouble by an individual teacher, than 
one child can be taught the alphabet. 
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The last objection mentioned, that it 
will imjure voices to sing when 
young, is without and even against 
evidence and reason. It is not un- 
common to hear ns say [hada 
good voice once, but destroyed it by 
singing when young. The fact is, that 
there are but a few comparatively, 
who have voices in perfect tune and 
pleasing tone. Let me ask how does 
any one know whether his voice has 
been made better or worse by using 
it when young. Besides, it isa known 
fact, that the best voices are of those 
persons who have been in the habit 
of singing from childhood. But let 
reason dictate. Do not children use 
their voices with more violence in 
crying, &c. than by singing? And 
does not all muscular strength in- 
crease by constant use? As well 
might it be urged, that children by 
exercise or labour will render them- 
selves less vigorous in riper years. 
Besides, those children who can imi- 
tate vocal sounds will do it; and 
they will be less likely to injure 
thew voices by being directed to a 
proper use of the voice than by sing- 
ing at random. 

If the foregoing plan of instruction 
should be pursued, but a few years 
would elapse before whole congre- 
gations would unite their hearts and 
voices in this part of worship. Then 
and not till then, can we hope or ex- 
pect sacred music to have that influ- 
ence which every devotional heart 
desires. Then, singing will not be 
considered a task; but it will be a 
privilege to belong to a choir to lead 
in the sacred song. Then may we 
hope with confidence that sacred 
music with other means will be used, 
as a powerful engine to soften the 
obdurate hearts of an impenitent 
world. And may the time soon come, 
when we shall hear groups of chil- 
dren, in the house and by the way, 
uniting their little voices in chanting 
hymns of praise, instead of profaning 
the name of God. M. 


In the above communication there 
are several points worthy of especial 
consideration; and should none of 


our respected correspondents take 
up the matter, we shall feel ourselves 








called upon to pursue the topic, as 
we deem it of great importance. At 
present we would suggest a plan 
which would serve as the commence- 
ment of a reformation. 

Let the teachers of two or three 
Sunday-schools, both male and fe- 
male, unite in employing a teacher of 
singing to instructthem, so that each 
individual might be able to lead the 
singing, and the whole of the teach- 
ers of a school be able to join in one 
harmonious concert. It cannot be 
doubted, but that if there were ina 
school one dozen teachers who could 
all sing by note, and these distributed 
among their several classes, there 
would be such a body of harmony as 
to enable the children to learn much 
more correctly ; for the impressions 
made on their ears would be good. 
As the matter now stands, many 
teachers do not sing atall; or if they 
feel it a duty to make the attempt, it 
is done so much out of tune and 
time, that the children of their classes 
have no chance of learning correctly, 
where so much is unharmonious and 
offensive. We believe this to bea 
preliminary step, and in these days 
when the responsibilities of teachers 
are so generally acknowledged, and 
such unwearied pains taken by them 
to render their instructions useful and 
efficient, we cannot persuade our- 
selves, that there are any who would 
not be willing to make some sacrifice 
of time to accomplish an object so 
interesting as this—so that the melody 
of the voice, may mingle with the 
melody of the heart in that most de- 
lightful part of worship. As we said, 
we hope that some of our correspon- 
dents skilled in music, may be induc- 
ed to aid us in our efforts to do some 
good in relation to this subject. 
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TEREACHE ns’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Editor, 

The following remarks, as a 
as can be recollected, were made at 

a meeting of the association of Sun- 
dav. school ‘Teachers, and are furnish- 
ed by request, with the expectation 
that teachers may be induced to pur- 
sue the important inquiry, “ By what 
means can all the children between 
the age of 7 and 15 years, be brought 
under Sabbath-school instruction?’’ 

It was observed, that it may be 
much easier to suggest plans to bring 
those thousands of youth into Sun- 
day-schools, than to contrive 
means to interest them, and to se- 
cure their attendance, considering 
the course pursued by some superin- 
tendents and teachers, who are 
sometimes known to 


some 


send children 
away from the schools, almost as fust 
aS they enter. 

There are in almost every Sunday- 
school some teachers who do 
love their employment. Some pious 
friends, perhaps, have urged them to 
undertake the work, or it may be, 
they have become teachers because 
every one can speak loudly in praise 
of Sunday-schools. They may have 
been engaged in the school fur some 
years—they believe it is a good work 
and would feel ashamed to give it up 
without some sufficient reason. And 
although they are weary, for the 
name of it they continue to attend 
occasionally, and hope some day to 
become fond of it. 

They seldom inquire after the ab- 
sentees, not knowing who are absent 
—and should any of the children be 
sick they never visit them. 

How many children are such teach- 
ers as these the means of turning 
from the schools? 

There are other teachers who feel 
somewhat interested, but possess no 
qualifications to interest children. 
They attend totheir classes with regu- 
larity, but without any previous pre- 
paration ; and although they commu- 
nicate some of the most important 
truths, they are told over so often, 
and in sucha dull manner as to make 
no impression on the minds of the 
children, and there being no variety 
in the instruction, the children be 
come tired and leave the school. 
VoL. V.—3 


not 
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The superintendent in looking 
over the school sees a number of such 
classes thinly attended, and as new 
ce ntinually coming in, he 
places them in such classes and they 
are filled up again and again. 

A valuable teacher has, perhaps, 
one of the lower classes which is 
crowded with children who love him 
because he is fond of them, and they 
juently attached to the 


schola sare 


are conse 
school, 
The superintendent selects some of 


the most orderly, attentive and pro- 
ficient of these scholars, and promotes 
them, as he calls it, to one of those 
ever-changing classes, and soon they 
le ive U sc] yt. 

if this be t the case, how is it 
hat schools of 100 scholars, which 
receive in the course of one year 150 
more, should st ‘tain but 100, or 
perhaps | 

Such teac! lo more harm to the 
Sunday-school cause than they may 
be aware of. Children who have en- 


tered Sunday-schools and are suffer- 
ed, after a few weeks, to go away in 
displeasure, are in a worse—a more 
hopeless condition than those who 
have never entered. 

Suppose a Sunda :y-school teacher, 
in passing along the street, should 
meet with a group of 8 or 10 boys, 
and inquire who among them go to 
a Sunday-school—three perhaps of 
the number belong to Sunday-schools 
—four have been, or were under the 
charge of an indifferent, unqualified 
teacher; soon became dissatisfied, left 
the school and were never inquired 
after. The remaining three have 
never been, and may be prevailed 
upon to go and see how they may 
like it. But let the teacher say what 
he will, it is not likely he will be 
able to persuade those boys to return 
who have been neglected and per- 
mitted to go away dissatisfied and 
tired of the Sunday-school, 

lf Sunday-school teachers could 
only persuade the children that they 
seek their good, get them to love the 
school ond. become fond of their 
teachers, no trifling circumstance 
would keep them away. 

Suppose that but two-thirds of the 
children who are admitted could be 
retained ; and in one year the num- 
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ber would be double—and then in- 
stead of 11,000 children there would | 
be 22,000 under Sunday-school in- | 


struction in this city. 


AN OLD TEACHER. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 22, 1827. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
One of the documents accompany- 


the President’s Message contains 


in 

a Sienabad statement of the number | 
and expense of the schools maintain- | 
ed by the government of the United | 


States amongst the Indian tribes and 
elsewhere, for the education of Indian 


children, the number of teachers, of | 


pupils, &c. by which we perceive 
that there are forty schools, having 
1291 pupils, the whole expense of 
which, for the year, has been $7000. 
The teachers are furnished exclu- 
sively by the Missionary and other 
humane Societies, and the number is 
about 120. 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS IN PORTLAND, ME. 


The managers of the Portland 
Sunday-School Union, report five 
schools, in connexion with the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Societies, 
one of which is a school for Africans. 
There is also another for the colour- 
ed population, and one for white 
children not connected with the reli- 
gious societies. In the five schools re- 
ported, there are enrolled nine hun- 
dred and fifty-six scholars, under the 
care of one hundred and fifty-three 
teachers; giving an increase, in these 
schools the past year, of three hun- 
dred and seventy scholars and eighty- 
four teachers. Sixty-eight teachers 
and nine scholars, during the time, have 
made a public dedication of themselves 
to God. Afew other children give 
evidence of piety, and some, both 
among the teachers and scholars, are 
now anxious inquirers. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


The Committee of Publication of 
the American Sunday-School Union, 
have resolved upon a reduction of 
the prices of many of the works pub- 
lished by the Society. Various mo- 
tives have induced them to adopt this 
measure, so important to the Society, 





| of the Lord and of Gideon.’ 


and its auxiliaries. The extended influ- 
ence and operations of the American 
Sunday-School Union, creating an im. 
mense demand for their publications, 
isa double consideration; for while it 
gives the ability of producing books 
at a lower rate by the vast multipli- 
cation of copies, it affords the pa- 
rent society the satisfaction of ex 
tending the most efficient aid to the 
numerous schools in connexion with 
them, by a reduction in their ex 
penses, or an increase of materials 
for the same amount of money. 

Another motive is the generous spi 
rit which has every where met the 
calls of the Society upon public pa 
tronage, and to which they feel bound 
to give the earliest and strongest 
pledge of their determination to de 
vote all the means placed in their 
hands, to the great object of bene- 
volence, 

Another motive is founded on the 
ground of hope. The society has 
received large blessings from the 
Giver of all good. God has given us 
favour in the sight of the people, 
and we trust he will continue to do 
so still further. And should our ex- 
pectations be fulfilled, and the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union receive 
hereafter the liberal support which 
has heretofore been extended to it, 
we anticipate the pleasure of making 
still further and successive reductions, 
until the prices shall be brought 
down to a very low rate, even in 
comparison with those now adopted. 

Our hopes are great. The present 
measure is founded on our expecta- 
tions for the future. The operations 
of this society are extending a happy 
influence to more than 175,000 schol- 
ars, to whom the blessings of reli- 
gion, morality, and learning are free- 
ly given. Let the public second our 
efforts—let the friends of Zion give 
us their aid. We depend upon 
Christians,—our cry is, ‘‘ the sword 
Hu- 
man means must be used, and we 
call upon those who can in any man- 
ner do it, to come up to our help. A 
large capital is still needed to enable 
us to accomplish our designs. Those 
who give, will, we trust, have the 
certain assurance of having done 








| some part in the great and glorious 
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work of causing THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THR LORD to cover the face of the earth. 
The sixth edition of the catalogue 
is now preparing for the press, and 
will soon be issued. The following 
reduction of prices has been agreed 
upon by the Committee, and due no- 
tice will hereafter be given of any 
future alterations, viz: 
Old price. Re. price. 
Shorter Catechism, per 


100 250 1 67 
Cat. of Protestant Epis. 

church, do. -- oes 
Baptist Catechism, do. 2 50 1 67 
Methodist Cat. do. 250 1 67 
Dr. Watts’ First Cate- 

chism of the princi- 

ples of Religion, to 

which is added In- 

structive Questions 

and Answers 1 00 80 
Brown’s Catechism 2 50 1 67 
New Testament, each 15 124 
Same work, plain sheep 

each 17 15 
Same work on fine pa- 

per, extra b’d.each 25 22 
Blue tickets, per 1000, 1 00 75 
Red do. dG i135. 1@ 
White do. do. 1 00 75 
Class Books, each 25 18 


Reward Books. 
Old price. Re. price. Aux. pr. 


Seventh series, ea. 10 10 74 
bound 183 18 133 
Eighth series 124 12 9 
bound ise: * 2 FS 
Ninth do. 15 14 104 
bound 25 24 18 
Tenth do. 18} 16 12 
bound 314 26 £20 
Eleventh do. 183 18 134 
bound 7s =. = 
Twelfth do. 25 20 15 
bound 374 30 22 
Thirteenth do. 22 164 
bound 34 254 
Fourteenth do. 32 25 18% 
bound 44 oo me 
Fifteenth do. 35 28 21 
bound 50 38 28% 
Sixteenth do. 30 224 
bound 40 30 





THE YOUTH’S FRIEND, AND SCHOLAR’S 
MAGAZINE. VOL. iv. pp. 196. 


This little monthly publication, the 
4th volume of which is just comple- 














ted and bound up, is, we verily be- 
lieve, one of the most important and 
interesting books which issues from 
the Depository of the society. We 
have examined it not only with the 
greatest pleasure, but with the great- 
est care, and we run no hazard in 
giving our most unqualified approba- 
tion. ‘The selections are all most ju- 
diciously made, and the original mat- 
ter is highly creditable, as well to 
the taste as to the piety of the vari- 
ous authors who have lent their ta- 
lents to this little, though incalcula- 
bly. important enterprize. Eve 
monthly number commences wit 
some scriptural history, simplified, 
and abbreviated, and reduced to 
some practical bearing on the im- 
mortal interests of children. Every 
number also contains two or three 
interesting narratives—some portions 
of natural history, and poetry, ori- 
ginal or selected. What is calculat- 
ed to render the work ,more capti- 
vating to children is, that it is orna- 
mented with appropriate wood cuts, 
We have taken the trouble to count 
the number of pictures in the 4th 
volume, and find it no less than 42. 
The work is prepared principally for 
the children of Sabbath-schools, and 
thus called the “Scholar’s Magazine,” 
but in its perfect adaptation to chil- 
dren of every class and denomina- 
tion, it justifies its title of the 
“ Yourn’s Frienv.” 

The circulation of the work al- 
ready amounts to 13,000, and we 
hope that it may, this year, be, in- 
creased to more than ten times the 
number. 


| EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE COR- 


RESPONDING SECRETARY. 


| From the Treasurer of the Genesee Sunday. 





School Union, Dec. 8, 1827, 


I think I can say with truth, that 
the Sabbath-school interest in the 
country, embraced by our Union, (13 
counties,) was never in a state so 
flourishing, or so rapidly i 
as at present. Most of the my 
schools, and many of those in 
country towns are to be continued, 
during the winter, which has seldom 
been practised heretofore—and the 
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prospect is flattering for many addi- 

tiona! schools in the spring. 

From one of the Missionaries of the Sunday- 
School Union, dated in Clinton county, N. Y. 
Dee. 9, 1827. 

I wrote you last from Fort Coving- 
ton. Since that time, I have com- 
pleted the organization of Auxiliary 
Associations, in each of the towns of 
Franklin county, and all but one in 
Clinton county. ‘This will probably 
be done, and Essex county gone over 
in the course of this month, 

In general, the object is approved, 
and the views of the Union cordially 
entered into. 

We intend to visit the associations 
and schools, several times during the 
wimer and spring; and our great 
work will be to interest and inform 
teachers. Superintendents of even 
tolerable qualifications can hardly be 
found in many places. 

But our confidence is in the Lord, 
and a powerful and patient continu- 
ance in well-doing in all wise me- 
thods for overcoming the difficulties. 

The contributions at the Sunday- 
school concert of Prayer, will doubt- 
less be adopted in all places, and the 
avails of it will be forwarded to your 
missionary fund. 

When a survey of all three of the 
counties shall have been made, some- 
thing more definite can be formed 
for a plan, and more certainty of 
manner may be assumed in speaking 
of the operations of the Union, in 
this region. Our yearly meeting will 
be im February next. ‘At that time, 
a report of facts, plans, &c. will be 
published, and thrown into every fa- 
mily in our district. 

I generally deliver an address on 
the subject of Sunday-schools, at the 
formation of an association. The 
weather and mountain and forest 
roads, all combined, are quite un- 
comfortable. But lam not discour- 
aged. 

There is opposition made by some; 
but if we set a good example, per- 
haps they will be awakened to do 
something effectual. We hope 


} 
ic 


Lord will bring good from every 
thing. 
1 wish you to inform me, and I 


think it would be well to insert on 
the cover of the Magazine, 


——— 


whether | 


Sabbath-schools, not auxiliary to your 

Union, directly or indirectly, can buy 

books at discount; and if so, at what 

deduction. 

From Centreville Nursery, Rutherford county, 
Tennessee, dated Nov. 22, 1827. 

The rules of our school are given 
in my former, and they continue with 
little variation. The school continues 
to flourish. We have many scholars, 
of all colours, of both sexes, and of 
all ages, from four to thirty years. 

Religion flourishes in our neigh- 
bourhood. More than thirty have 
been added to the churches, the last 
year and a half. The larger part of 
these are from among the teachers or 
pupils of the Sunday-school. Our 
Pastor is a zealous friend to Sunday 
schools. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. George G. 

Cookman, to the Corresponding Secretary, 

dated Columbia, Dee. 6, 1827. 

The departure of my friend, 
ther Ogden, presents me with 
opportunity of dropping you a line 
I exceedingly regret that the multifa 
rious and incessant labours of this 
circuit, prevent me from devoting 
that quota of my time and exertion 
to the good cause, which my feelings 
would induce. 

However, under the blessing of 
God, we have succeeded in forming 
two flourishing schools, and reviving 
three others; so that I trust the year 
will not expire without some good 
fruit. 

About two weeks since, we estab 
lished in this town, (Columbia,) a 
coloured adult school. The idea was 
started by the facts disclosed in the 
investigation of the Managers of our 
Branch Bible Society, who, in com 
pliance with the resolution of the 
General Board, were ascertaining the 
spiritual wants of our population 
And it was discovered that a larg: 
proportion of those people were dis 
abled from participating in the ben 
fit ~ oye the me in conseque! 


bro 


an 


asu r e, 


of their total inability to read. We 
lsechaiied. therefore, in order to 
turther the greater charity, we must 
promote previously a /es 3, viz. form 


an adult school for coloured persons 
This has been accomplished on the 
Union principie, with good success 
About 60 attend, and a fair propor 
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tion of cood teachers are engaged; so 
that some of the poor people already 
have learned the alphabet. 

if you could drop a hint in your 
miscellany on this subject, in the way 
of recommendation, you might aid 
the cause of benevolence, and give 
charity an impulse, in a direction 
where charity is loudly demanded. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Missis 
sippi, to the Corresponding Secretary, dated 
Nov. 20, 1827. 

Very soon after my arrival at Vicks- 
burg, | commenced a Sunday-school, 
with more than thirty pupils. My 
principal assistant was a pious young 


merchant, through the kindness of 


whose friends, we have been gratui- 
tously furnished with books for the 
school. This school has continued, 
with some little interruption, until 
this time, and has, by the acknow- 
ledgment of the parents, exercised 
a salutary influence upon the habits 
and dispositions of their children. In 
attending upon my ministerial duties, 
I have been often absent, which has 
impeded the progress of the institu- 
tion, since an acquaintance with the 
duties of a teacher is of rare occur- 
rence in this portion of our country. 
Indeed, I have found preachers who 
had never seen Sunday-schools, and 
lay-members, who had not so much 
as heard of them. ‘The fame of this 
little school, went abroad, and many 
were the expressions which I have 
heard in favour of their establish- 
ment in other places. 

During the summer, another little 
company was collected for Sabbath 
instruction, by a pious lady. <A few 
seats, erected under the wide spread 
boughs and luxuriant foliage of one 
of our southern trees, was the place 
where these hitherto neglected im- 
mortals assembled on the first day of 
every week. This flock in the woods, 
were faithfully attended, till their 
shepherdess was disabled by an attack 
of the fever, which prevails in our 
sickly season. A kind Providence 
has restored this disciple of the Lord, 
and soon will she resume her pleas- 
ing labours. About the middle 
last September, a Sunday-school was 
commenced at this place, which is 
about 10 miles from the seat of gov- 
ernment of thisstate. It is condnct- 
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ed in a commodious brick building, 
put up by the Trustees of “the Aca- 
demy.” 

This literary institution has been 
in operation about one year, and will, 
with proper management, become 
the first in the state. It must afford 
great gratification to the friends of 
religion, to know that a Suaday- 
school is commencing its career, al- 
most simultaneously with a literary 
school, which will give character to 
our state, if our warm expectations 
should not be disappointed. With the 
exception of JWVatchez, and the places 


I have mentioned, this whole state 
is ignorant of the benefits which 


Sunday-schools afford. The school 
at New Orleans I have visited, and 
can assure you of its increase in 
numbers, energy, and usefulness. A 
very large school has been commen- 
ced at Baton Rouge, under the gui-. 
dance of Rev. Z. Dorrance. A school” 
has been successfully attempted at 
Covington, La. I desire you to send 
two copies of the Magazine to this 
place, addressed as below. We want 
information most pressingly, and 
your Magazine will help us. 

Extract from a letter, dated Lewisburg, N.C. 

Dec. 10, 1827. 

This evening, being the 2d Monday 
of the month, we, for the first time, 
have observed the monthly concert 
of prayer, and although very muddy 
and dark, many assembled with us. 


We sung several hymns from the 
Sunday-School Hiymn Book; had se- 
veral ; animated prayers; read a few 
extracts from the Sunday-School Ma- 
razine, and had a short address on 
the importance of Sunday-schools, 
the duty of parents to foster them, 
and especially the duty of christian 


parents—and an invitation given for 


all the lovers of Jesus to come up to 
the help of the Lord, against the 


mighty. It + I have no doubt, a 
precious season to many present. H 
we mistake not, we observed the si- 
lent tear start from the eyes of many 
mothers. We trust that it will be 
the means in the. hands of God, of 


awakening us all to a sense of our 
duty, and especially to a disposition 
and a determination to cherish and 
foster the cause of Sabbath-schools— 
heaven-born institation. It is 
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sometimes asked, what will be the 
name of the denomination in the 
Millennium. 
we sometimes think it will be some- 
thing like our Sunday-school meet- 
ings—all one, all for Christ—when in 


We would answer, that 
{| 
H 


{| 
} 


fact the name of sect is entirely lost | 


in that of nroruer and rrizenn. We 
would then say unto you, go on—go 
on, in the work of the Lord, until 
all nations shall see the salvation of 
our God. We have just received a 
small parcel of books from your De- 
pository for a Sunday-school Library. 
This will do much to help us on.— 
When the friends of this work were 
engaged, a few weeks since, in col- 
lecting money to send for the books, 
a certain family refused. On last 
Sunday, we gave their little daugh- 
ter one of the booksto read, and 
also requested her to let her mamma 
and papa read it, (Little Henry and 
“his Bearer.) The next day, the little 
girl returned and observed, “ Papa 
says, that is the prettiest book he 
ever read, and he has read it twice 
through, and here is twenty-five 
cents to buy more books.” This is 
cheering—the books should only be 
read, to be admired. We wish you 
to continue the Sunday-School Ma- 
gazine, particularly as we wish to 
read extracts from it in our monthly 
meetings, even in these ends of the 
earth. 


If our readers will recur to the 
letter, dated Clinton county, Dec. 9, 
they will find at the close of the let- 
ter, the following inquiry: “ Whe- 
ther Sabbath-schools, nor auxILiarRy, 
can buy books at a discount?” 


schools, yor aux1Lrary to this Union, 


cannot purchase books at the Union | 
prices. The purchase of books at 
the discount, is made one of the spe- | 
cial privileges and advantages of aux- | 


iliary societies, and must of neces- 
sity be confined to them. 


It is | 
highly important it should be dis- | 
tinctly understood, that all Sunday- | 


The best | 
course to be pursued is, for every 
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Sunday-school to be attached imme- | 


diately to some County or State 





Union, and thus indirectly auxiliary 


|| to the American Union, and entitled 


to all the privileges and advantages 
of the same. 


CHAMBERSBURGH, PA. 
Extract from the Annual Report, addressed to 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

So far as numbers are concerned 
our school is flourishing. The enrol 
led number of scholars at present is 
220. The average attendance about 
120. 

We have again to lament the defi- 
ciency of teachers; our usual number 
is from 12 to 16, which you must per- 
ceive is a very small proportion. 

With regard to the spiritual inter 
est of our school, there is a lamenta- 
ble apathy prevailing; the congealing 
influence of which we all feel, and 
deeply deplore. 

Desirous for the religious improve- 
ment of our pupils, we adopted seve- 
rai plans proposed in the Sunday- 
School Magazine, which for a time 
seemed to interest them; but unhap- 
pily, the excitement was of short du- 
ration, We now propose introducing 
* Judson’s Questions,’”’ which have 
been highly recommended to us; and 
which we hope will serve asa stimu- 
lus to our declining zeal. 

During the past year, death has re- 
moved two of our scholars; one a lad 
of 9 or 10 years old, whose transit 
from health to the grave, was rapid 
and unexpected. The other, an in- 
teresting little girl, a sketch of whose 
character was given by our Superin- 
tendent in her last report—an extract 
from which follows. 

**Itis but justice to the memory of 
C R to say, that as far as we 
know, neither teacher nor superinten 
dent ever had to reprove her for im 
proper conduct. We know not that 
she ever forfeited a ticket, or was 
ever absent from school when her 
health permitted her attendance. 
And we have much reason to hope, 
that her amiable and correct deport- 
ment did not proceed altogether from 
a naturally good disposition, but that 
her heart was changed. Of this we 





_ have no bright or decisive evidence, 


but—she was one of a number who on 
a certain occasion, when the schoo! 
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was visited by a clergyman, rose to |, 
testify her assent to a proposition 


made by him, that all those who felt 
the importance, and in their own 
cases the necessity of prayer, should 
make a promise to engage in that 
solemn duty, secretly, once at 


a few who felt the binding nature of 
that promise, and religiously per- 
formed it. Her mother informed us, 
that until sickness deprived her not 
merely of strength, but of reason, 
she never knew her to omit it. Re- 
gularly at the close of the day, was 
she seen to retire to a private room, 
where she asked, and we hope re- 


ceived that pardon as a sinner—and | 


that grace which as a fallen creature 
she had been taught, and doubtless 
felt to be necessary for her. Our 
God who is merciful and true, hath 
said, *‘ suffer little children to come 
unto me’”’—and also, 
will come I will in no wise cast out.” 
May we not then hope that our de- 
parted scholar is now enjoying that 
rest prepared for the people of God?” 

A Union has been organized in one 


no doubt received. 
We are happy to state that another 


3 miles of this place. We furnish 
them with books and tickets at the 
Union prices. 


cond Monday of each month, is still 
observed amongst us. 


the parent society this year. 
terest in your prayers we much need 
—and claim as our right. 

Yours, respectfully. 





SELMA (ALABAMA) SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION, 


We rejoice to notice the formation | 


of another Union auxiliary to this 
Society. So much of the account of 
the proceedings of the meeting for 
that purpose asis particularly interest- 
ing, is here given, 


Alabama Sunday- School Union. 


| opened with prayer. 
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leasant Valley, Dallas Coe. 

May 8, 1827. 
This day having been appointed by 
several Sunday-school societies in 
this section of country for the pur- 


| pose of forming a General Union; 
| and 
least every day—and she was one of |) 


their several representatives, 
with other citizens, having assembled 
at Valley Creek Church—Mr. James 


| Campbell was called to the chair, 


and Mr. Thos. Alexander, appointed 
Clerk pro tem. ‘The meeting was then 
After which 
the names of the following persons 


| were enrolled who had been ap- 


pointed as representatives of their 
several schools, viz. 
James Campbell and Benjamin 
Tarver, from the school in Ring Flatt. 
Benjamin Glass and David Russel, 
from the school in Pleasant Valley. 
Wm. Dunagee and Radix Simms, 


| from the school at Craig’s Ferry. 
“ whosoever || 


Alexander Marrow and James 


| Thompson, from the school in Mount 
\ Pleasant. 


The object of the meeting was 


| then stated by T. Alexander, showing 
(| the nature and importance of the in- 
end of our county embracing 6 or 8 | 
schools—a report of which you have | 


stitution, and the motives and encou- 
ragements which should prompt us 
to engage in it. A constitution which 


| had been prepared was submitted to 
school has been established in our | 
neighbourhood during the last sum- | 
mer; its location is on a farm within | 


the society, which was taken up, 
considered and adopted, article by 
article. It was then resolved, that 


_ the house go into a committee of the 


whole for the purpose of making a 


| nomination of officers; when the fol- 
The concert of prayer on the se- | 


lowing persons were reported by the 
committee, and unanimously elected 


| to fill the several offices required by 
We regret that our funds will not | 
enable us to send on a donation to | 


An in- || 


the constitution, viz. 
Dr. George Phillips, President. 
Raddy Smith, Vice President. 
Wm. R. Morrison, Recording Se- 
cretary. 
‘T. Alexander, Corresponding Se- 


|| cretary. 


Joseph Pickens, Treasurer. 
Board of Managers. 

Lewis Johnson, Joseph Woods, 
Rev. James Sharp, Wm. Johnson, 
Robert Morrison, Rev. John Dennis, 

A system of rules for the regula. 
tion of Sunday-schools was then sub- 
mitted to the society, which they 
agreed to recommend to be observed 
by all the schools belonging to the 
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Union; yet subject to such alterations 
as each school may find it expedient 
tomake. The society resolved that 
the corresponding secretary be di- 
rected to send a copy of the consti- 
tution, with the requisite sum of mo- 
ney, to the American Sunday School 
Union Society of Philadelphia. 

The meeting was concluded with 
prayer, and the society adjourned to 
meet in Selma on the second Tues- 
day of October. 

T. Atexanver, Clerk pro tem. 


“tr AM A CHRISTIAN AND CANNOT DO 
17.” 


In the times of heathen persecu- 
tion, a child who had made a profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, was threaten- 
ed with death unless it renounced the 
Saviour. ‘fama Christian and can- 
not do it,” was the truly noble an- 
swer. If then you are a Christian 


however young,—if you believe in 
Christ, and love him above all,—you 
will hate all sin, you will love and 


follow holiness, both of heart and 
life. When tempted to sin, under 
whatever form or pretence, you will 
be ready to say, I am a Christian 
and cannot do it.” Having the faith, 
the word and the Spirit of Christ in 
your heart, it will be your care not 
to offend him, but “run” with de- 
light *‘in the way-of his command- 
ments.” 


APPRENTICES IN CITIES. 

In our preceding columns, our 
readers will find several allusions to 
the peculiar character of this day, as 
distinguished above all others since 
the days of the Apostles, for the 
spirit of Christian enterprize which 
marks and signalizes it. And well 
does it become all the friends of God 
to awake from their slumbers, and to 
put forth in these latter days, their 
undivided and unwavering energies 
in his service. If an ancient heathen 
accounted “nothing done, while any 
thing remained to be accomplished,” 
how much more should that noble 
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maxim be adopted as the Christian’s 
motto. With these feelings, we wel- 
come the intelligence which we now 
subjoin, of the formation of a plan to 
secure the blessings of religious in- 
struction to an important class of the 
population of our cities. 

To our country friends we make 
no apology for the space it occupies, 
being well assured that no part of 
Sunday-scheol operations will fail of 
interest to any of its friends. 

From the formation of the “ PAi 
ladelphia -City Union,” we un 
derstand, their attention has been 
turned to the situation and character 
of the numerous apprentice boys in 
the city and suburbs, At their last 
meeting, a committee appointed for 
that purpose, submitted the facts 
which they had collected in their re 
searches, and proposed a train of 
measures to meet the exigencies of 
the case. From this report, we ex- 
tract, first, the following exhibition 
of the present character of this por- 
tion of our youth. Should success 
crown the contemplated efforts in 
their behalf, an appeal may be here- 
after made to this record. It may be 
made for the purpose of placing in 
more striking contrast, the details of 
future improvement. 


It is too evident that a large por- 
tion of these youth are habitually 
absent from places of public worship. 
They are frequently seen in groups 
about the corners of the streets— 
spending much time in places of sin- 
ful amusement, frequenting gam- 
bling and tippling houses, which are 
open at all times to those who may 
possess the cheapened means of ac- 
cess to them. Their Sabbaths are 
frequently spent in crowds in the vi- 
cinity of our city; playing at some 
game on the commons—or in the 
public gardens : associations are thus 
formed which tend to corrupt their 
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morals, and in many cases lead to 
dissipated lives—and end, ultimately, 
in ruin. 

When viewed prospectively the 
subject is fraught with much deeper 
interest—at present their influence 
cannot extend much beyond the 
sphere of their fellow associates— 
but in a few years we shall see them 
become men and active citizens. 
They will soon become the journey- 
men in our workshops, and by their 
principles and practices, lead the 
young and the unsuspecting appren- 
tices who may surround them, in the 
same paths in which they have so 
unhappily trodden. 
these boys will become masters, and 
with their trade they will exercise all 
the vicious practices learned during 
their apprenticeship. It requires no 
ingenious mind to perceive the influ- 
ence which such men will have upon 
boys committed to their care, who 
usually recognise no other authority 
than that of their master. 

Ata period like the present, when 
there exists so much indifference on 
the part of magistrates to enforce 
even a decent observance of the 
Sabbath; when steam boats and other 
cheap conveyances are afforded for 
Sabbath«lay excursions; when ta- 
verns and public gardens are at all 
times open; and so many tempta- 
tions are presented to lead the young 
in the paths of sinful pleasure—it is 
evident that some vigorous efforts 
should be made, and that speedily, 
to check these growing evils. 


It is pleasant to know from the re- 
port, that there are, however, mas- 
ters who recognise their accountabi- 
lities, and of whom the report says, 
that they “ regard those who are de- 
pendent on them as they do their 
own children, for whose temporal 
and immortal Interests, they cannot 
but feel themselves in a great mea- 
sure accountable.” 


The committee assign the follow- 
ing, among other reasons, to account 
for the dark shades in the picture 
which they have sketched. 

Vou. V.—4 


Some again of 








Our churches do not generally af- 
ford accommodations to this class of 
individuals. Many have not decent 
clothing, and do not attend because 
they are not made welcome or re- 
ceived with kindness; and, not un- 
frequently, they are regarded as in- 
truders. 

The usual style of ee is not 
suited to the understanding of those 
among them, whose education has 
been greatly neglected. 

Few masters are willing to have 
their apprentices with their families 
in church—many do not advise them 
to go at all, and even by their exam- 
ple, show that they regard the ordi- 
nances of the gospel as of little im- 
portance to themselves. 

From the character of many ap- 
prentices, they are often considered 
as a degraded class—and as a natural 
consequence, they do not respect 
themselves. 


We conclude our extracts with the 
plan proposed to remedy this evil. 
The importance of the measure may 
be estimated from the fact, that one 
half of the pupils of Sabbath-schools 
in the Atlantic cities, become ap- 
prentices. 


The committee respectfully recom- 
mend, 

1. That an Apprentices’ Bible Class 
be immediately formed, and that a 
large and convenient room, in a cen- 
tral situation, be obtained for the 
purpose. 

2. That the class be assembled 
during the usual hours of Sabbath 
worship. 

3. That some suitable person be 
engaged to lecture on religious sub- 
jects ; and afford the members of the 

lass such instruction as may tend to 
promote their best interests—tempo- 
ral and spiritual. 

4. That ten individuals from this 
Board, be appointed for one month, 
two of whom shall attend every sab- 
bath as a superintending and deoct. 
ing committee, who shall make them- 
selves acquainted with the appren- 
tices, and distribute tracts among 
them. 

5. That persons of influence in so- 
ciety be invited to attend occasional- 
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ly, and give their countenance and 
advice; that the youth may know that 
it is the promotion of their interest, 
that is exclusively sought and de- 
sired. 

6. That the committee of ten, to- 
gether with the missionary, be ap- 
pointed to carry the foregoing into 
effect. 

This plan if carried into operation, 
will meet the necessities of but a 
portion of those, for whose benefit it 
is intended. But your committee 
entertain the hope, that this effort 
may arouse the christian public to 
exe rtion, and enlist the interest and 
the services of individuals, of more 
leisure and better qualifications, 

The committee also suggest the 
propriety of having a suitable library 
formed for the use of the class. If 
interesting books, in the various de- 
partments of literature, but chiefly 
those of a moral and religious cha- 
racter, could be procured, it would 
probably be attended with the most 
important benefits. 

If suitable persons could be found 
to lecture once during the week, in 
a pleasing and familiar manner on 
Bible history, or on some of the po- 
pular sciences, it would be the means 
of exciting an interest among ap- 
prentices; tend to enlighten their 
understandings, improve their mo- 
rals, raise their aflections to God as 
the creator and author of all good; 
and give this large portion of our 
community a taste for intellectual 
enjoyments. 


CENTRAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
A society bearing this title has re- 
cently been organized at Albany, in 
the state of New York, under highly 
favourable auspices. It is intended 
to embrace several of the central 
unties, most of which were repre- 
nted by delegates at the conven- 
tion which formed the society. We 


have not been furnished with the 


ficial account of the proceedings of 


the meeting, but are happy to state 
that one thousand dollars was subscrib- 


| to its funds, The managers have 











| oceumnl a Depository on a large 
scale, and the stock of Sunday-school 


books lately in the hands of Enens 
zen Watson, Esq. who has kindly 
acted as the agent of the parent so 
ciety for several years, has already 
been transferred to the new estab 
lishment, from whence schools will 
be furnished with books on the most 
favourable terms. We hail the for 
mation of this Union as a very ausp! 
cious movement of the friends of 
Sunday-schools in favour of an impor 
tant portion of the state of New York, 
and cannot doubt but it will be the 


_means of shedding a salutary influ- 


ence over the whole district which its 
limits embrace. 


SARBATH-SCHOOLS IN BOSTON, 


A quarterly meeting of the teach 
ers of the Sabbath-schools in this ci 
ty, connected with the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Union, was held in 
the Baptist Meeting-house, in Fede 
ral-street, on Monday evening, the 
10th of December. 

Dr. Enoch Hale, was called to the 
chair; and Mr. George E. Head, ap- 
pointed secretary. 

A report from the Sabbath-schools 
connected with the Moral and Reli- 
gious Society, was read by Mr. Geo. 
Denny. 

The Rey. Mr. Malcom then addres- 
sed the meeting, and remarked upon 
the flourishing condition of these 
schools; their importance and instru- 
mentality in reforming the moral and 
religious character of the age; and the 
necessity of increased effort and ener 
gy on the part of Christians, in the 
enterprize. He concluded by moy- 
ing the acceptance of the report. 

A report from the*Sabbath-schools 
connected with the Baptist churches, 
was then read by Mr. Manning. 

The hon, Heman Lincoin address- 
ed the meeting, and set forth the 
high object for which Sabbath. 
schools were instituted. He advert- 
ec to the success which had attended 
the efforts of teachers, and the great 
encouragement which this succes: 
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afforded for persevering industry in 
this field of Christian labours — 

John Tappan, Esq. after a few ob- 
servations, in the course of which he 
stated some highly interesting facts 
to prove the utility of Sabbath- 
schools, moved that the report ofler- 
ed by Mr. Manning be accepted. 

‘The meeting was further address- 
ed by the chairman, Messrs, George 
Denny, and G, Rogers. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Mal- 
com, it was unanimously 

Voted: That a meeting of the 
friends of Sabbath-schools, for the 


purpose of increasing the number of 


pupils, be held in the Vestry of the 
saptist church in Federal-street. 

Voted: That a committee of three 
be appointed, to select a suitable 
time for said meeting; and to give no- 
tice thereof in the newspapers. 

John Tappan, Esq, hon. Heman 
Lincoln, and Dr. Enoch Hale, were 
appointed upon this committee. The 
meeting was then adjourned. 

GeorceE E, Heap, Scc. 





WHAT HAVE MINISTERS’ WIVES TO DO 
WITH SABBATH SCHOOLS? 

if they would be true ‘help 
meets” to their husbands, they have 
much to do with those schools. By 
their exertions in this way, they may 
be the means of arousing a whole 
community to searching the scrip- 
tures; and this is the surest way of 
exciting a faithful attention to the 
hearing of the word. When the at- 
tention is excited, the preaching will, 
in some measure, be eflectual, We 
could mention several schools, super- 
intended by ministers’ wives; and we 
have never heard of a case, where 
they were active, that the schools 
failed of prosperity.—WV. J. S. S. Jour. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRELAND, 


A meeting of this society was held 
in Liverpool on the 9th of October. 
The society had under its care 1,945 
Sunday-schools, 14,404 gratuitous 
teachers, and 163,484 scholars. As 
auxiliary to these efforts, the society 
have distributed a total of 14,000 Bi- 
bles, 200,000 Testaments, and nearly 
2,000,000 of other books. ‘The pu. 
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of infantile enthusiasts. 


pils, 75,000 of whom can read their 
Bibles, are permitted to carry them 
home, forthe benefit of their parents 
and friends. The expenditures of 
the year amounted to 2,500; of 
which 300/, were subscribed by Sun- 
day-school children in England, in 
sums of one penny each. 





From the Recorder & Telegraph. 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 


if the present be peculiarly the age 
of missionary efforts, how important 
that the subject should have a promi- 
nent place in the instructions of Sab- 
There are doubtless 
in these institutions, some youthful 
hearts, whose burning zeal will one 


_ day carry them into heathen lands; 


and others still, whose self-denial and 
liberality will swell those streams of 
benevolence, which keep the moral 
machinery in motion. But if the 
millennial day is to be hastened by 
multiplied efforts, the generation now 
rising must be deeply imbued with, 
what is called, “the spirit of the 
ave;’’ and instead of furnishing here 
and there a soldier for the battle of 
the Lord, must stand up « united host 
of intrepid warriors, initiated and 
equipped for the conquest. ‘To pro- 
vide this victorious army for the 
church, let Sabbath-school teachers 
faithfully improve the facilities which 
they possess, to cultivate in their pu- 
pils enlarged views of Christian be- 
nevolence, and particularly of se/f- 
denial as connected withit. ‘The les- 
son for the day will often furnish to- 
pics of this nature, and contributions 
to the charity box, (which periodi- 


_ cally appears in some schools,) may 


be an appropriate text. The recital 
of interesting facts, which have cc- 
curred on missionary eround, would 
produce a lively interest, and strong- 
ly enlist the feelings of a whole class 
A slight ac- 
quaintance with the plilosophy of 
the human mind, is sufficient to con- 
vince us, that association has a great 
share in the modification of the un- 
derstanding and affections—and that 
the impressions of childhood are sel- 
dom eradicated. It cannot be denied 
that the citadel of the human heart is 
as formidable to holimess now as 
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ever; but the manner of attack is so 
much changed and improved; as to 
excite the hope of more frequent 
victorics, May we not look for hap- 
pier results to flow from the gentle 
and varied influence of Sabbath- 
school instructions, than from the 
former practice of compelling chil- 
dren to sit down at home, and read 
through long sermons? ‘The experi- 
ence of many an adult will testify 
that this, we hope, obsolete course 
has often produced an almost uncon- 
querable aversion to every thing of a 
religious nature. And an individual 
who gives evidence of true piety, has 
acknowledged, that, after his conver- 
sion, his mind retained the unplea- 
sant associations, which it connected 
with benevolent operations that took 
place while his heart was opposed to 
God. But if we may place any con- 
fidence in the attachment which ap- 
pears to subsist between Sabbath- 
school teachers and their scholars; 
and in the apparent alacrity with 
which the latter flock to their conse- 
crated spot—if the law of iove which 
regulates these little assemblies of 
young immortals, has any prece- 
dence over severer measures, then we 
may anticipate a brighter day for the 
church, and for the cause of benevo- 
lence, when “our sons shall be as 
plants grown up in their youth, and 
our daughters as corner-stones po- 
lished after the similitude of a pa- 
lace.” A TEAcueEr. 





MOBILE (ALABAMA.) 

We are gratified to hear from the 
President of the ‘‘ Mobile Sunday 
School Society,” that arrangements 
are making to extend the blessings of 
our favourite system to a much lar- 
ger number of children than have 
heretofore been brought into the 
schools. In a church now erecting 
in that city, a convenient room is ap- 
propriated for a depository, as also a 
school-room 50 feet in length by 45 
in width, capable of containing from 
4to 500 pupils. Public opinion is 
represented as warmly enlisted in 
favour of Sabbath-schools, and con- 











































tributions are easily obtained in aid 
of their operations. We regret to 
learn that there is a great want of 
teachers. 





For the American Sunday-School Magazinc, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The use of Libraries has been at- 
tended with such important advan- 
tages, that it would excite surprise 
that any Sunday-school should be 
without its library, were it not known 
that to procure a collection of books, 
in all respects suitable for this pur- 
pose, has been an extremely difficult 
matter. 

The time has been when commit- 
tees were appointed to solicit dona- 
tions of such books as any individuals 
would be willing to give: and if they 
were written in the English language, 
and nothing very objectionable ap- 
peared on the, title page, they were 
deemed quite good enough for a 
Sunday-school library. The conse- 
quence was, that nine-tenths of the 
books were really worse than useless 
—many could not be read by the 
scholars, or understood by their 
teachers. If any books of a pernicious 
tendency are still retained to perplex 
the minds of the children, to fill up 
the shelves, or swell the catalogue— 
let them be removed, without any 
regard to their antiquity—their size 
or richness of external appearance. 

It requires much judgment and la- 
bour to select books for a Sunday- 
school library. They should general- 
ly be of a religious character, written 
in an interesting and familiar style, 
suited to the circumstances and un- 
derstanding of children. Religious 
tracts, especially those of a narrative 
kind, will be eagerly sought for, and 
profitably read. The good resulting 
from the perusal of such books by 
the parents and relatives of the chil- 
dren cannot be estimated. 

The publications of the American 
Sunday School Union, afford an ex- 
tensive assortment of interesting 
books, admirably suited for the pur- 
poses of a Sunday-school library. 
They are selected and revised with 
much care, by a committee of expe- 
rience, and can be recommended 
with the greatest confidence. 
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if teachers were in the practice of 
reading such books, they would ac- 
quire a manner of speaking to chil- 
dren in language better adapted to 
their capacities, and more likely to 
fix their attention; and their time 
would be much more profitably em- 
ployed than with books of a more 
doubtful character. 

Other books may properly be in- 
troduced after a careful examination, 
for week-day reading—on history, 
biography, travels, religious anec- 
dotes—works on such of the sciences 
as may be written in a plain, inter- 
esting manner; and are calculated to 
enlighten the understanding, to im- 
prove the heart, and raise the affec- 
tions to God. 

To ensure these books being care- 
fully read, they should not exceed 
200 pages on one subject, and should 
be generally much smaller. 


Manner of using the Library. 


The books should be uniformly co- 
vered, say with brown paper, num- 
bered in order on the backs, and 
those of a particular kind kept toge- 
ther; a printed label should be pasted 
on the inside of the cover, having the 
number, the name of the society, 
“ Youth’s Library,” “Juvenile Libra- 
ry,” and if advisable, some appropri- 
ate motto. 

The books should be loaned as a 
reward for regular and punctual at- 


tendance at school, for devout and 


orderly conduct in church, for an at- 
tention to the scripture lessons du- 
ring the week, for obedience to pa- 
rents, and kindness and affectionate 
conduct to brothers and sisters at 
home; and for general good beha- 
viour at all times, as far as it can be 
known to the teacher. 

The librarian, who must be an ex- 
perienced teacher, should keep a ca- 
talogue of the books in numerical or- 
der; and a book containing the names 
of the children, entitled to the use of 
the library, alphabetically arranged. 
Opposite each name, place the num- 
ber of the books given out—which 
number will be erased when the book 
is returned, and another number sub- 
stituted. 

A few simple rules should be pre- 
pared relative to the use of the library, 











which can be understood by all the 
children, stating the conditions on 
which its use can be obtained; the time 
a book may be kept; what particular 
care should be taken of it; how one 
that may be soiled or torn, must be 
replaced; and what kind of behaviour 
will deprive the scholars of the use 
of the library. 

The librarian should possess a 
knowledge of the character of the 
books, and it may often be proper for 
him to select for a child such a book 
as he may conceive to be most use- 
ful. Suppose, for instance, that a child 
should be seriously impressed, a book 
judiciously given, may be the means 
of deepening the religious impres- 
sions, and of saving that soul. 

The manner of giving a book may 
not be deemed unimportant: to say 
to little Martin, “ here is a very inter- 
esting book about your namesake, 
read it carefully to your little bro- 
ther, and when I call to see you ina 
few days, 1 will see how much you 
know about it,” may induce him to 
read that book with much more at- 
tention than he would otherwise 
have done. 





P. 





GENESSEE UNION. 
Steuben County Sabbath-school Union, 


A meeting of the friends of Sab- 
bath-schools, was held at Bath, on 
the 4th instant, a county union form- 
ed, officers chosen, and a subscrip- 
tion commenced for establishing a 
depository of Sabbath-school books. 

The following persons were elect- 
ed to office. 

President—Elam Bridges. 

Vice Presidents—H. Wells, Otto 
F. Marshall, John Arnold. 

Secretary—David M‘Master, 

Treasurer—Peter Halsey. 

Managers—Jas. G. Higgins, Jesse 
Stephens, Elisha Wilbur, Finla 
M‘Clure, George Hornell, Jonathan 
Prentiss, William Steele, Jared Ste- 
phens. 

Unions are now formed in each of 
the thirteen western counties of this 
state, all of which, except two, are 
connected with the Genesee Sabbath 
School Union. 
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Western Sunday-School Union. 
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On viewing the buildings of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union, in Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia, 


1 ask'd the sengcr for whom arose 

These buiklings, bold, yet in the beauty 

Of due proportion ; speaking to the eye 

Of taste and symuraetry ?—He replied, 

‘Time was, when knowledge of the Holy One, 

His wisdom and perfections, was confin’c 

Unto the hoary. Limited te age 

Were things of godliness. Days only spake, 

And years held vision with the mysteries, 

Redemption hath disclosed. The aged fed, 

And richly fod on manna,—but the child! 

O, he knew not of Bethlehem, nor heard 

The simple story of the manger, nor 

Of Him the Bless'd! whose early wisdom shamed 

‘The Rabbi; who unto his love took up 

Young children, and gave honour unto them 

Of Bethphage, when they met the Sufferer 

With palm and song.—Thus was the mind a 
blank, 

Whervon the devil wrote strange language. Here 

His tares the subtle adversary sow’d, 

And ignorance and wild disorder flourish'd, 

A baneful harvest! Childhood wax'd to youth, 

Yet knew not God—youth unto manhood grew, 

Yet mock’d the father’s prayer, and seurn’d the 
mother's tear. 


One® came at length, who, imitating Him, 

Isract’s kind Shepherd, gently led the young 

Out of sin’s path inta the narrow way 

Of life. And he of the proud look was taught 

Humility ;—the tongue of blasphemy, 

— — accents; stubborn knecs were 

w'd, 

Awl God's high Sabbath witness’d Wisdom’s call 

Unto the young. It was a lly work ; 

It prosper'd—'twas His own! Behold the assem - 
bly now, 

on throng the Sunday-School! See, on each 
wow, 

Dove-like, sit blessedness and joy. ‘Thou hear’st 

Their sweet and holy hymn ;—’ lis Jesus’ name 

luspires the melody. ‘To list that song, 

Warbied from lips so lovély, well might stir 

‘The tlinty heart, and, bid the intidel 

Rebuk‘d, with tears exclaim, * Lord, 1 believe!” 

They knecl—the infant worshippers! and they 

Prevail in prayer, for hath not He declar’d 

They that seck carly, early they shall find ? 


Stranger ! this noble pile is consecrate, 
Devoted to the Lord. Hence flow the streams 
Vhat irrigate the land, yea, that refresh 

‘The thirsty world. Hence goes the Missionary 
‘Yo plant God's nurseries, and to the work 

To — His servants. Hence the page 
Of sound Instruction in the winning guise 

Of artless story, and the narrative 

Of holy children, early lov’d of God, 

And early gather’d to the white-rob'd choir, 
Wings its clad way alike unto the hall 

Of opulence, and to the low abode 

Of poverty. Its mighty influence felt, 

‘The fieree has wept—and many a soften'd heart 
Has own'd its power; and many a child, 
‘Taught by these litle messengers, has look'd, 
From beds of sickness to the Merciful, 
Pleading in faith * My Father! art not ‘Thou 
‘The Guide, and the Preserver of my youth,” 
Amd thus bas fled to glory. Who may tell 

In that high day when God makes up his own, 
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How many gems in the Messiah’s crown 
Were gather'd by these heralds !—Stranger, thou 
Weepest, and much I joy to sce thee bend 
The knee, and mingle heart and prayer with 
mine, 
That heavenly dew may ever gently nourish 
This vine God's own planting. May th 
rayers 
Of thousands, wafted to the eternal throne 
Drop in rich blessings on the Sunday-School. 
TAPPAN. 





WESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

The anniversary of this important 
auxiliary was held in August, and an 
account of the meeting will be found 
at page 309 of our last Volume. We 
now give the closing paragraph of the 
annual report, 


In a country like ours, where. the 
people rule, more than in any othe: 
description of country, knowledge and 
virtue are the. conservative principle 
of the state. Without knowledge 
there can be no principles of action, 
and caprice, in some measure fo\ 
erned by bold, bad, cunning men, 
must governall. Without virtue, men 
allow the voice of passion, of appe 
tite, and of avarice, to drown the 
voice of reason. Facts have shown 
fully the truth of these remarks. We 
speak not of such facts as men of nar 
row views are but too apt to rely on, 
but of such as the most enlightened 
advocates for education, the Can 
nings, the Broughams, the Websters, 
have made the basis of their reason 
ings. Stephen, in his pamphlet on 
the state of Ireland, observes, that 
though it is estimated that twenty 
one to a thousand of the common 
Irish become the victims of criminal 


justice, not one of the one hundred 


and fifty thousand educated by the 
London Hibernian Society, has ever 
been arraigned for any crime. Gen- 
eral M’Quarrie, governor of Botany 
Bay, declares, that in consequence of 
the establishment of Sunday Schools, 
only one of the children of the con- 
victs, during the whole of his admin- 
istration, had been convicted of a 
single offence. The Rev. Mr. Dwight 
of Boston, who has visited almost eve 

ry prison in the United States, says, 
that he has not heard of a child be- 
longing to a Sunday School, who has 
been confined by public authority 

In some of the counties of Wale: 
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where there is almost a universal at- 
tendance on the schools, the prison 
doors stand open.—These facts com- 
ment on themselves. In a few years 
the population of our country will be 
immense. The people of Attica were 
intelligent if any people ever were, 
but the turbulent profligacy of the 
Athenians overthrew the fierce de- 
mocracy. ‘To the numbers we shall 
soon have, the Athenians were but 
as a drop to the ocean ; and what will 
be the result, if this multitude is left 
to the headlong influence of tempes- 
tuous passions! The commotion can 
only be prevented by the power of 
virtue. To a sacred reverence for 
virtuous order was owing the unex- 
ampled spectacle of entire obedience 
to the laws which this country held 
out to the admiration of the world, 
during the agitations of the Revolu- 
tionary conflict. All the staunchest 
friends of liberty in modern times 
have been men of the strongest relli- 
gious principles; men who have 
thought with Lord Bacon, that, “there 
is nothing which does so exalt a na- 
tion as religion.” Surely, it would 
be most strange to find any great 
number of the pupils of the Sunday 
school among the turbulent and sedi- 
tious. Here, the inculcation of vir- 
tue and religious principle is the great 
business. We look forward to the 
time when these children, with no- 
thing earthly to control their will, 
shall have the lead in the country, 
and we teach them to subject their 
capricious passions to the all-wise and 
sovereign will of God. We would 
teach them to act in their political ca- 
pacity, not arbitrarily, not according 
to their sordid, selfish interest, but 
according to the relations God has 
given them to sustain to their coun- 
try, to the world, and to his own uni- 
versal family. 


We learn from the Corresponding 
Secretary that the number of scho- 
lars now in connexion with the Union 


is 31,000, being an increase of about 
14,000 during the last year. 





HAMDEN COUNTY UNION. 
We have before us a letter addres- 








sed to the Corresponding Secretary, 
by a gentleman in Hamden county, 
Massachusetts, from which we take 
the liberty of making an extract. The 
plan pursued by its benevolent au- 
thor in occasionally visiting the 
schools in neighbouring towns was 
attended with the happiest effects, 
and we hope it will be followed by 
many others who have leisure, and 
are able to give useful information, 
and encourage their fellow-labourers. 


My dear Sir, 

My out-of-town labours for the sea- 
son being closed, | cannot forbear im- 
proving a leisuré moment to say to 
you, that my success has been full as 
great as Lanticipated. Since I under- 
took to superintend, or rather to aid 
in the management of Sabbath- 
schools connected with our County 
Union, I have visited nine schools 
twice, and twenty-four schools once, 
all but two of which have been with- 
in the limits of this county. I have 
uniformly found the degree of inter- 
est and ardour with which the sub- 
ject was entertained, precisely pro- 
portioned to the extent of knowledge 
which the community possessed upon 
the subject. Where I found men 
who read and thought and examined, 
I found men who were alive to the 
interests of the Sabbath-school. 

The information which I have been 
able to communicate to schools and 
teachers and parents, as to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of schools in 
other places, as well as in relation to 
the system generally, has been well 
received, and evidently excited an 
interest. 

Whenever circumstances permit- 
ted I have met teachers by them- 
selves, and have urged upon them 
the importance of associating togeth- 
er for mutual improvement, especial- 
ly in those places where winter 
schools are considered impracticable. 
I have prevailed on our teachers to 
organize themselves in this manner; 
and although we have had only two 
meetings, both of which were attend. 
ed with the awkwardness and embar- 
rassment which always attends the 
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berinning of such things—yet our 
teachers already show, that the ob- 


energy, but it has seemed as if the 
obstacles were altogether insurmoun- 
table. It has been concluded how 





jects of the association are gaining an 
interest in their hearts. Our teach- 
ers’ association is regularly organiz- 
ed and officered, and our record of 
proceedings is very minute. it so vehemently, I have assumed tlie 
We have never yet had a winter |] responsibility of opening and super- 
Sabbath-school in this populous and [] intending it. The present indications 
(comparatively) compact village. |] of feeling are very favourable to the 
The friends of the institution have |} design. 
not been wanting in liberality or 


ever, to make a trial this season, and 
as the experiment is tried, in some 
degree perhaps, because I have urged 














NOTICES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Sunscriners to this Magazine who wish to continue taking the work, 
will please remit one dollar and fifty cents, for the year 1828, together with 
any balance which may be due for the previous volumes. Communications 
relating to the Magazine, must be POST PAID. It is of great consequence 
that this Jast hint be also attended to, for we sometimes are taxed with an 
amount of Postage for a remittance or an order for the Magazine, which is 
enormous, and lays the Society under an expense which it is ill able to bear. 
Orders for this Magazine and the “ Youth’s Friend,” may be conveniently 
made at the same time: a three dollar bank note may be enclosed, and that 
will pay for one copy of the Magazine for a year, and six copies of the 
** Youth’s Friend.” 

Youth’s Friend.—Persons who wish to take this little Magazine for the 
present year, will please send their orders early, The price is 25 cents a 
year. Those who wish for only one copy, might procure 3, 7, 11 or more 
subscribers in their neighbourhood, and with their own subscription, make a 
remittance of 1, 2,3 or more dollars, and thus divide the expense of postage, 


and also do a “ good work,” 

Questions on the Selected Lessons.—Judson’s Questions on the Selected 
Lessons, Vols. 1 and 2, are for sale at the Depository. The 3d Vol. is also in 
press. 


Western Union.—Mr. Lewis H. Loss, has been appointed “ General Mis 
sionary Agent” of the Western Union. 


Correspondence.—Orders for books, and all other communications relating 
to the business of the American Sunday School Union, must be addressed to 
the ‘* Corresponding Secretary, A. 8S. S, U. Philadelphia.” 


GENERAL AGENT. 


It is with great gratification we announce to the public, that the 
Reverend GEORGE BOYD, of the Episcopal Church, has been 
unanimously elected General Agent of the American Sunday Sclioo! 
Union ; and that he has accepted of the appointment. 





